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for ide of this old Morality Play 
on 77 iven by the Original Company, under the personal direction 
of Mr. ae ven Poel, at the 
ROYAL COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W., 
TWICE DAILY, at 3.15 and 8.30 o’clock. 
Prices : 7s. 6d., 5s., 4s., 2s. 6d., 1s. 6d. 


a ia ll i Be eal 


HANDSWORTH SCHOOL of ART, 


The HANDSWORTH TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 
have a VACANCY for an ASSISTANT ART MASTER, to devote his 
whole time to the service of the Committee, and to take such Day and 
Evening Classes as they may require. Candidates —_ be duly —— 
under the Regulations of the Board of E: 
age. qualifications, and experience, to be sent to tee Coasetanst’ on or 
before aT June 9. Salary 100/. per annum, increasing 10/. each 
year to 120 ERNEST WARD, Secretary. 

Technical School, Handsworth (Staffs). 

Ma: ay 26, 1903. 














RITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.—EVENING MEETING, 
JUNE 3, 3 P.M. ges 
1. ‘On Shears an other ee Signs inscribed on Sepulchral 
Slabs,’ by Rev. 8. L. COVE 
2. ‘John Salisbury, last Prior ret 8. Faith’s and sometime Dean of 
Norwich,’ by Miss LONGE. 
GEO. PATR. Hon. 
Rey. H. J. DURINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A. Soom. 





R° YAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter. ) 
ALEXANDER PRIZE (1903). 
The following Subjects (alternative) have been approved by the 


unc: 
on The English Wool Trade in the ] “ibdatcer aa Century, with reference 
to its Political, C an ects. 

2. The Attempts to establish a Balance of Weuer ‘during the Second 
Half - Foes Seventeenth Century. 

Essays must be sent in before MARCH 31, 1904, addressed to the Office 
of the Rociety, 8, Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 








MASTERPIECES BY GAINSBOROUGH, HOPPNER, ROMNEY, 
RAEBURN, LAWRENCE, AND OTHER ENGLISH MASTERS. 


ESSRS, P. & D, COLNAGHI & CO. have the 
onour to announce that they are EXHIBITING a small but 
very choice COLLECTION of PICTURES by the above-named Masters 
in aid of King Edward's Poor oes ‘und. 
Admission, Cope ak a One Shilling. 
13 and 14, Pall M t, S. 





—ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
° ee in WATER COLOURS. (Founded 1804.)—132np 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, bao ag —65a, Pall Mall East (near National 





lery). HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 
YHE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by ins’ — and obtain the right to par- 
ae in the following advantages 

Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


exists. 
SECOND. Nec eatin Relief in Old Age. 


HAN DSWORTH PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


APPUINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN FOR THE CENTRAL ees. 
The PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE will shortly procee: 
MOAD, Has Se aeiene eae for the CENTRAL LIBRARY, SoHo 


Candidates must be thoroughly competent to take charge of and 
e the Central Library and supervise and control the work at the 
Bireh eld Branch Library, and have a good knowledge of Books and 

Library Work generally. 

The person Sppointed will be paid a salary at the rate of £160 per 
annum to commence with, and must devote the whole of his time to 
the performance of the duties of his office roby not engage in any other 
employment. 

Applications, in the handwriting of the Candidates, stating age, 
qualifications, and previous experience, with recent Testimonials, not 
exceeding three in number, to be sent by post to the undersigned, to 
the Council age i Road, Handsworth (Staffordshire), on or 
before MONDAY, Ju 

Canvassing, dirpetty ¢ me “indirectly, is strictly prohibited, and will be 
deemed a disqualificatio 

The Committee, ther | considering the applications, will by letter 
request the of the they may select, and will pay 
their second-class jae | fares. 

ARD, Hon. Secretary to the Committee. 

Council House, ai... May 26, 1903. 


I OROUGH of STOKE-ON-TRENT PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 

The PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE require the services 
of an ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Salary 52/. per annum. Previous 
experience in a Public Library necessary. Applications, endorsed 
“ Assistant,” stating age, qualifications, and present employment, 
a by copies of not more than three Testimonials, may 

to Mr. Ar. J. Cappre, Borough Librarian, not later than 
SATURDAY, June 6, 1903. J. B. ASHWELL, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


DUCA TIOGA A. © %, 1902. 


DIRECTOR of EDUCATION.—The COUNTY COUNCIL of the 
WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE require the services of a GENTLE- 
MAN as DIRECTOR of EDUCATION. Salary 1,000]. a year. Applica- 
tions, ‘sccompanied by not more than three Testimonials, must be 
received by JUNE 5.—For particulars apply og the CLERK, Technical 
Instruction eee County rod, Wakefi 

INSPECTOR.—The COUNTY COUNCIL of tthe WEST RIDING of 
YORKSHIRE pone dog the services of an INSPECTOR in — 
reference to ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Salary 600i. year. 
A d by not more than three ‘Testimonials, must 
be received by JUNE 5. For particulars apply to the Crerx, Technical 
Instruction Committee, County Hall, Wakefield. 
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Yearly Subscription, free by post? Snland> / 


15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the. Ne 
York ‘k Post Office as Second Class matter.” 


FRANCE. —The ATHENAZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








TO AUTHORS. 
NO?iCE.—It the Writer of a Historical Novel, 
without Title, Author’s Name, or Address, sent 
some weeks ago to the Bodley Head in a Red 
Box, will communicate with the Publisher, he will 


hear of something to his advantage, 


JOHN LANE. 
Vigo Street, London, W. 





'(\HE COUNCIL of the ST. ANDREW’S SCHOOL 
for GIRLS COMPANY, Lixrrep, a Se TIT wr for the pos 
of HEAD MISTRESS of ST. LEONA SCHOOL ter. 
KATHARINE’S). Thirty copies of oy eotaaian and of not more 
than four Testimonials, with — of referees, to be in the hands of 
the undersigned by JUNE 15. e Head Mistress appointed will enter 
- her duties on SEPTEMBER re —For further te apply to 
SuEwan, Secretary, St. Leonard’s Lodge, St. Andrews, Fif 
oe) 19, 1903. 


ANNING’S TRUST SCHOOL. 
SAVANNALAMAR, JAMAICA. 
WANTED a HEAD MASTER, to begin work in SEPTEMBER. 
oo in Arts or Science of British University. rereggd beginning 
er annum, with R Standard 
of Gambridge Local Examinations.—For further particulars apply to 
H. Sorneran & Co. 140, Strand, London. 











THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and S$ 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, co and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for Een oes use of Members and their families for holidays or during 

con valesce! 

SIXTH. re contribution towards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not oo Members only, but also 
for a wives or widows and young childre 

EI . The payment of the Subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to teen benefits in all cases of n 

r further eg apply to the Secretary, Mr. Grorce Larner, 

23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








' Pretatel and COUNTY BOROUGH of CHESTER. 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the Office of SECRETARY to 
the EDUCATION COMMITTEE and DIRECTOR of EDUCATION. 

No application will be gtr pees unless the ae is over thirty 
wane al age, and prepared and qualified to undertake the carrying out 
(under the Education Committee) of all duties devolving on the Educa- 
tion Authority of the many f te devote his whole time to the duties of the 

fice, and to enter on his duties on, or on an early day after, the 
appointed day (July 1 next) 
ary 3001. per annum, rising to a maximum of 4002. per annum. 
Ir 





GEN ENTLEMAN (YOUNG), thoroughly experienced 
Pablishers’ Advertisements, seeks 

Highest references. Specimens.—Address Aby ERT., 
care of Anderson’s Advertising Agency, 14, Cockspur Street, 8. W. 


T° EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.—A well- 

known DRAMATIC and MUSICAL CRITIC desires a CHANGE 

or ADDITIONAL WORK. Smart Reviews, Editorials, and Pars (D.M., 

Foor and Literary). Highest references.—Cariricvs, 768, Romford 
, BE. 


ORRECTOR for the PRESS or SUB-EDITOR. 

—University Man, 35 years of age, well read, first-rate German 

and French, SEEKS EMPLOYMENT as above, or other suitable Work. 
—N. O., Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 











uirements —_ Elementary 
and Higher) and experience in organization are uir 

Printed particulars of terms and duties may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

Applications in writing, stating age, qualifications, and experience, 
with not more than ae sie ‘Testimonials, to be forwarded to the 
undersigned, endorsed “ ucation,”” on or before JUNE 13 next. 

a 


Canvassing will be q 
SAMUEL SMITH, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Chester, May 27, 1903. 


- hRedeallial of WORCESTER. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ut lications are invited by the WORCESTER EDUCATION COM- 
TPTEE for the post of PRINCIPAL of the VICTORIA INSTITUTE 
SCHOOLS, se poramaneing Salary of 300/. per annum, rising by annual 
Sl. t 














ECRETARYSHIP.—Public Schoolman, B.A. 
LL.B., seeks post as SECRETARY or CONFIDEN’ a CLERK. 
Age 32. Good Shorthand, Type-Writing, and Bookkeeping. =i ew 
riter, methodical, and ‘capable in —_— ork.—. 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


A GENTLEMAN (Cambridge University), aged 27, 





The work of the Institute comprises a Day School of Science (of 
which the ee will act as Head Master), Schools of Art, Science, 
Cc with Day and Evening Classes, and a 
Pupil Teachers’ “school, The "late Principal was also University Exten- 
sion Lecturer for the district. 

i ee appointed will be expected to devote his whole time 
to his duties, and to assist generally in promoting higher education in 
Worcester. He must be a graduate of one of the Universities in the 
United Kingdom, and not more than 40 years of age. 








who has po hag ap eight years been engaged in the Ci 

af an Annual change Reference Book and Correspondence 

ork in pant with a firm 
SECRETARIAL, 

E., 90, Weston Park, N 


ESEARCH WORK | Gone at the BRITISH 
MUSEUM or el term testi- 
oa agg ¥. &., Atheneum Pres, 13, Dreams 1 Buildings. Chancery 


ERSIAN TUITION.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 

MAN, of high Oriental and Euro; education, undertakes 

(PERSIAN TUITION and ae our —Apply M., Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 


ITERARY GENTLEMAN WANTED as 
READER and COMPANION, to live Abroad. Must be unmarried ; 

Highest os relerenees Sik) mes be oxativates a. ay 

125, Strand, W.C. ; , 


of Investment Stockbrokers, seeks 
ERARY, or FINANCIAL APPOINTMENT.— 




















d by not more than four recent Testimonials, 
oan be delivered at my office, Guildhall, Worcester, on or before 
8 JUNE, 1903, endorsed sid victoria ao Princi 

ALL, Town Clerk. 


EL 80UT. 
Guildhall, Worcester, May 18, 1908. 
Lox Pe’ COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The TECHNICAL co ng eget BOARD of the LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL is ee EH in JULY, 1903, an additional 
NORMAL MA MAL MISTRESS for the LO oe 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. Candidates must have a good 
(or in the case of Poles its Be poticonerl a knowledge rs the 
theory of ed i rience in teaching. Some 
actual — nee in rs Secondary School will be an tage. 
Successful Candid will work at the end 
of SEPTEMBER. The commencing Soieey in each case will be 3001. 
Forms of application, which must be received not later than 10 4.m. 
on SATURDAY, June 6, 1903, can be obtained from the SecRETARY OF 
THE TECHNICAL Epvucarion Eearp, eA St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

. GOMME, Clerk of the Council. 

County Hall, 8. W., May 11, 1903. 














WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is prepared to make an a) ye = = CHAIR 
of LATIN, vacant through the ee 0 amar 

Candidates are invited to forw 
later than MONDAY, June 8 next. 

A detailed statement of the diti may be d from the 
Registrar. 8. CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLLEGE, CAPE TOWN. 


CHAIR OF ENGINEERING. 

Applications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of ENGINEER- 
ING at the SOUTH AFRICAN COLLEGE. 

Commencing salary 500/. a year, with increase, subject to continuous 
and meritorious service, to 600/. a year at the end of three years, 6751. 
at the end of five years, and 800/. at the end of owe years. 

Candidates must not be more than 35 years 0: —. 

903, secompeaio’ Oi by 





not 














plications must be sent before MAY SI. 
onl of Testimonials and a Certificate of Health, to the A 
GENERAL for CAPE COLONY, 100, Victoria Street, London, aw. 
from whom further particulars may be ascertained. 
The successful hy og will be expected to commence his duties 
towards the end of July, 1903 


OUTH AFRICAN COLLEGE, CAPE TOWN. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY. 
plications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of PHILOSOPHY 
at 4 SOUTH AFRICAN COLLEGE. 

Commencing salary 500!. a year, with increase, subject to continuous 
and meritorious service, to 600/. at the end of three years, 675. at the 
end of five years, and 800/. at the end of ten years. 

y emer must not be more than 35 years Khe 

plications must be sent before MAY, 31, 1903, accompanied b ae 
copie of Testimonials and a Certificate of Health, to the AGEN T. 
ERA, L for CAPE COLONY, 100, Viesorie Street, London, 8.W., 
jan whom further particulars may be asce ed 

The successful oe will be expected to commence his duties 

towards the end of 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
invite applications for the appointments of ADDITIONAL EX- 
AMINERS for GRADUATION in the following Subjects :— 

FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE.— 
Mathematics. 
FACULTIES of aa SCIENCE, and MEDICINE.— 
atural Philosophy. 

The persons sprtieset ee hold office for a period of Three Years 
from JANUAR 

Arisies. with Testimonials, must be lodged on or before 
SATURDAY, June 27, Brews with the undersigned, from whom further 


information may ned. 
“JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and Registrar. 
St. Andrews, May 18, 1903. 
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as 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SouTH WALES 
and MON oases, C 
The COUNCIL of the COLL invites a applications for the posts of 
(a) ASSISTANT TL BOTURER in the DEPARTMENT of CLASSICS. 
(b) ASSISTANT LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT of MATHE- 
AT. 


ICs. 
(ec) DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
Leer tet dagen of PHYSICS. 
Farther gee be d from the dersi d, to —— 
which need not be printed) Fae Ba 
sent, endorsed — the outside with the title of the ea in which 
bat NDAY, June 15, 1908. 





rs may be ob 





‘|‘YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary —- (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 


Higher Local; thoro uaintance with Modern Languages). 
evision, Translation. References 


Research, 
BRIDGE TxPz-WnitTiNG Acxrncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c., 
y TYPED at home o- ton), ie paper, 10d. per 
Deduction for ll orders prompt! 
returned without delay ay M. L., 7, Vernon Road, 





- care 
1,000 words ; 
executed and 
Clapham, 8. W. 





the application is made, on or 
USTIN JENKINS, B. is 
University College, Cardiff, May 19, 1903. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


i PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN LANGUAGES in the QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE, BELFAST, being NOW VACANT, Candidates for that 
Office are requested to forward copies of their Testimonials to the 
Unper Szcnetary, The Castle, —_ in, on or — the 20th day of 
JUNE, in order that same may be o His the 


Lord Lieutenant 
The Gentleman who may be selected ee | be prepared to enter on 


the duties of the Office on OCTOBER 1 NEX 
Dublin Castile, May 20, 1903. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE for 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The ——— a 2 see an ASSISTANT to the HEAD of the 
eens DE for next Session. Preference will be 
given we Candidates ¥ with experience in a Secondary School who hold a 


Science Degree or its equivalent. 
Applications should be sent in by JUNE 17 to the Heap or THE 
Traininc Deparrment, from whom all information can be obtained. 


EDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The el in LATIN will be vacant at the END of THIS 


S8ESSIO 
Teplioattons must be sent by JUNE 13 tothe Secretary of the College, 


from whom all information may be obtain: 
H. WALTON, Secretary. 


WOMEN. 














WOMEN 








COLLEGE for 


B EDFORD 
(University of London.) 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

TWO REID SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS, each of the value of 31/. 10s., 
TWO PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of 48], tenable 
= Three Years, will be awarded on the results of the EXAMINATION 

to be held at the COLLEGE on JUNE 25 and 26. TWO DECCAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of 50/., will 4 awarded in JUNE, 
1903.—For further information apply to the Principat. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on JULY 1, 2, 3, to FILL UP not less than 
SEVEN RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, TWO NON-RESIDENTIAL 
H H and some EXHIBITIONS —For particulars apply, 
by letter, to the Heap Masr ER, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS of good social 
sition. Broad foundations and steady work.—Address Miss 
Borer Brown or Miss Marx Ansett, Mayfield, Old Southgate, Middlesex. 


"I,HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 


SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139, Regent Street, W.— 
Lady Professors and 

















Resident, Daily, and Visiting Bg neers 
Teachers, ae Chapero: Lady 

peg oe and ee): introduced for ritien Isles and Abroad. Schools 
and Educati 








DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can p obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. eee 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879 


The interests of Authors apy 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed w: ih Pablishers.— ‘Terms and eat 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. B Row’ 


1’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 











Purchase of eevee Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 


A teeeeus PRESS. —JOnE . EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
a to SUBMIT Looe a gh for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 





ODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s dings, Chancery Lane, E.0 








Catalogues, 


ATALOGUE, No. 37. — Drawings | of the Early 
English School—Lucas’s a er’s 
Liber Studiorum—Engravings after Turner, Fea &c.—Illustrated 
Books— Kelmscott Press—Doves Press—Works by John Ruskin. Post 
free, Sixpence.—Wa. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Kichmond, Surrey. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 8 
the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW KS in 
GREAT! BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
of Books out of print, as they can Py many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LEI@G@HTON’S 
NATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part IV. G—H, with 120 Illustrations in Facsimile, price 2s. 
J.& J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 3s. each. 
o mm ” D-F, ,, 120 ” » 28. 














JUST ISSUED. 
JUBILEE CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, 
and BOOKS issued and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 


Geographer ito His Majesty the King, Pablieher. Mapseller, and 
—London, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 





M. MURPHY’S CATALOGUE of high-class 

« SECOND-HAND BOOKS (No. 88) NOW READY, including 

First Editions, Rarities, Natural History Sets, &c. ; Post free ‘on applica- 

tion. 100 000 volumes always in s . Books Purchased at full value. 
—Only Address, 79, Renshaw Street, Liverpool. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO 


NLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE is NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of pia wd Remainders at greatly reduced 
Pp \< 








WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE, and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 





THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and — 

— — Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in ‘England 
Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 

4, —86, Sack ville Street, W. 


ITERARY PROPERTY.—WANTED to 

4 ACQUIRE, an EDUCATIONAL or CLERICAL YEAR-BOOK or 

DIRECTORY.—Write G., care of Gould’s Advertising Offices, 54, New 
Oxford Street, W.C. 


SFr cccontsest BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sel. 
rtpes). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
ranslator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geogra, eae 
Toners, the Royal As siatic Society, &c., and by the Corpo 


arringtor (Lan 
‘ion and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from al! Lan- 
aa. Foreign and Technical MSS. poe yy moet nehh week he 
me, ~ Pupils trained for I x in London 














YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and Spey 

Copying. Circulars, &c., Dupl icated. Lessons given. Usual te 
gt erence“ ng tj ears.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton 


YPE-WRITING. —SERMONS, AUTHORS’ 
MSS., &c , carefully and prom, executed, 9d. pest, 000 words ; 
10,000 and ove r, 7d, —Miss Cc. Massiz, 
56, Elsenham Street, Southfields, London, 8.W. 


YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors’ 











‘ATALOGUE of a scarce COLLECTION of 
BOUKS sent free to spemoness. Libraries and Books Purchased 
for Cash.—J. Miitican, Blenheim Place, 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including eg Be erag fe Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 


trated by G. an Lee ch, &c. The 
t and x £4 Collection ‘offered for Sale in ‘the World. Cata- 


logues issued and sent post free on application. ught.— 
Watrer T. Srencer, 27 or New Oxford Street, London, W.C. ‘a 


ILLIANS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 














Just published. 


ATALOGUE of PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS in 
lish and other Languages, from the Earliest Period to the 


OR SALE, PRIVATELY. 


1. BOADEN’S MEMOIRS of J. P. KEMBLE. 
condition. Date 1825. 
; or, Fabulous History of the Heathen 
Date 1769. 


2 vols. in perfect 


2 The NEW PAN 
aoe, Illustrated. One cover lost, otherwise complete. 

The WORKS of WILLIAM HOGARTH is a Series of Engravings, 
with Description by the Rev. John Trusler and Anecdotes by J. 
—- and J. Nichols. 2 vols. covers loose, otherwise perfect. 

WORKS of WILLI "AM SHAKESPEARE. In 8 vols. with 
Life, ser and 53 Illustrations. Size, 4inches by 3 inches. One 


vol. missi: 
What or separately’?—D. M., Francis & Co., 


ahaa Press. 1 ..3 's Buildings, E.C. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, COMPLETE, or 

PORTIONS of, SETS of HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY 

DEBATES and the JOURNALS of both HOUSES of PARLIAMENT. 
—H. Sorneran & Co., 140, Strand, W.C. 


YNBRIDGE WE aaah —auadionaiie FUR. 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO er eys 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & C 
= No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
e! 














Sales by Auction. 
Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


} aa = by AUCTION, at their Ty No. 13, Wellington 
d, W.C, on WEDNESDAY, June 3. and T! hree Following 
recisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including 
the pate of THOMAS ALLWORTHY, Esq., comprising First 
Editions of the Writings of Dickens, Thackeray —Sport ing ks— 
David Cox’s Landscape Painting—Girtin’s Views in Paris—Claude’s 
— Veriiatis—and other Books of Prints; the Property of Mrs. 

BOULTON, including Walpole’s Letters, by Cunnin fect 9 vols.— 
Dyce’s Beaumont and Fietcher, 1! vels. —the Works 0: 


Biographical Dictionary, extra illustrated—Lil'y white’ 's Cricket Scores, 
Vols. 1 to 4—Annua!l Register, a Complete Set—Percy Society Publica- 
tions— Works on Genealogy, Family History, &c.; the Property of the 
Right a the EARL of a including Ola Gestiah Litera. 
ture—Early ‘Tracts— P a Set 
Parkinson's Paradisi in Sole, Paradions Terrestris, 1058 - Works on 
Costume, Gardening, Scottish Literature, &c.; the ‘LIBRARY of the 
late Dr. R. C. A. PRIOR, comprising Botanical Literature and Early 
Herbals—Works on Philology—Foreign Literature—Journal of the 
Eocene Society, a Complete Set—valuable Books of Reference— 
Topography—Early Printed Works, &c.; other Properties, including 
Genest’s English Stage, 10 vols. —Notes and Queries, a Set, with 
Indexes—Early French Literature and Manuscripts—Autograph Letters 
—and an important Collection of Mrs. Frankau's Eighteenth Century 
Colour Prints, and John Raphael Smith, , Heidelhoff's Gallery of Fashion, 
and other Works on Costume. 
May be viewed on Tuesday, June 2. 








Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at — House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on F AY, June 5, A 
1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS’ and  DRAWIN 
the Portfolio), i the i of Capt. L G. GISBORNE, of 
Allestree Hall, Derby, Saar Line Engravings by R. Morghen, 
A. B. Desnoye: ers, C. Rervi ic, F Forster, and a some in Proof on 
—Mezzotint and other Portraits h —The Oil 
ge y e the English, Duteh, and other s hools, tee Proportion of 
e late A. COPP, Esq., and the late E. A. GROOM, Esq.—other 
nd, ‘a. Kauffman, 








Pro rties, srarreet Fancy Subjects after G Morla 
- Cipriani, Bunbury, and others—Portraits after Sir J. Reynolds 
oa ‘sir T. , &c.—Mezzotints published by J. Bowles, Saver, 


and } A Etchings by Old and Modern Artists— —Drawings in Water 
Colours, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Autograph Letters and Historical Documents, including an 
important Series of Letters and Manuscripts in the Autograph 
of John Keats. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. June 8, and Following Day. at 
E and HISTORICAL 


1 o'clock recisely y, AUTOGRAPH L eTTERS 
DOCUMENTS, comprising Letters and Signatures of Henrietta Maria, 
Marie Antoinette, Napoleon I., 


Charles II., er Victoria, Henri IV., 
Alexander I. of Russia, Marie de Medici, &c., R. Browning, Long- 
fellow, A.C Swinburne, Sir W. Scott, Lord Nelson, Lord Tennyson, 
Charles Dickens, La Fontaine, D. Hume, W. Wordsworth, W. M. 
haa te Letters of Lord Byron—a valuable Collection of 
or Documents, and Original Manuscripts entirely 
ng No the English Drama -—and an important Series of Autograph 
Letters and Manuscripts of John Keats, addressed to his Publisher, 
John Taylor (of Taylor & Hussey), and mostly bequeathed to the Uncle 
of the present Owner by Richard Woodhouse, of King’s Bench Walk, 


Temple, E.C. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may b be had. 





The Murdoch Collection of Coins and Medals, 


The Second Portion of the Series of Ancient British, Anglo- 
Saxon, and English Coins. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by gen at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, June 8, and Five Foliowing Days. 

atl orelock precisel , the SECON) PORTION of the SERIES of 

ANCIENT BRITIS ANGLO-SAXON, and ENGLISH COINS 

of the valuable Collection of Coins and 
— Cc. MUR. 





Present ,ON SALE by B. H. Bracxwett, 50 and 51, Broad Street, | (Charles I. to Queen Anne), 0 

Oxford. “ ” — Medals, the moet wa va the late JO U 'H, Esq., Member 
of the y of Londo 

rior. ceaaenees may be had, illustrated 





])4* ’S LIBRARY, 96, Mount Street, Grosvenor 

Square, London, w. (Established 1776.) The ‘Terms of Sub- 

scription and Catalogue of Recent Additions to the Library may be 

= ae sans free ing ———s also a List of Surplus Books at greatly 
pri 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 


N 
A es - ¥ PP de mgonny appeared in the ATHENEZUM on 
MAY 9. List will be sent on application. 








MSS., pings, Beperte, Sermons, &c., COPIED with and 
1,000 wo. attended and Verbatim: or 


dispatch, 10d. rds. Meetings 
Condensed Re, verte furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
et. iss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 





A UTHORS can have STORIES, ARTICLES, 
PLAYS, &c., TYPED in best style with absolute accuracy at 9d. 
1,000 words.—M. ‘grv arr, 11, Moreton Place, St. George's Square, 8. Y. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMON 8, &c., 

Se oan tee with accuracy and dispatch, = r 1,000, 

including Pa; id Postage. Also Shorthand. ~~ N. OBINSON, 
8, Westover a, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 

I Ny MANUSCRIPIS TYPE-WRITLEN 

accuratel d neatly, on good at ls. 3d. per 1,000 words 

(over 10,000 at 1 de Carbon Miss H. 8. 


paper, 
Copies. at one tniva ‘a price, by 
cery Lane, E.C. 


care of Atheneum P ress, Bream’s Buildings, Chan: 





ARTIN LUTHER RELICS FOR SALE. 





I. The INKSTAND, Bana Sand-Blotter and Inscriptions, from the 


—— 8 —— in W rg Castle 
~A — BUST rot LUTHER, with meetation in Relief 


These te seen, and 
Ganeanv'e, Ltd., 6, Hatton Garden, 


F O R 


culars 0 my Tk at Terry & 


olborn Circus, E. 
8 A L E, 











May be viewed so seed 
with Autotype Plates, price 


BOGS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

ctfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 

On FRIDAY, June 5. PORCELAIN, DECO- 
RATIVE OBJECTS, and FURNITURE, the Property of C. K. BUTLER, 
Esq., and others. 

On SATURDAY, June 6, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of ROBERT LAWSON, Esq., deceased, PHILIP 
FUSSELL, Esq . and others. 


NORTHCOTE ASSEMBLY ROOMS, GLOUCESTER. 
MESSES. BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO, are 


instructed to gin by "AUCTION, at oy above Rooms, on 

THURSDAY, June 4 = a o'clock, the 

earn A of the Rey. AUGUSTUS eDRN ER. deceased, late of 

Manor House, Nailsworth ; a PORTION of the LIBRARY of 

the i. DAVID ROYCE, MA., deceased, late of Nether Swell 
Vi i 


; and other Properties, i 
ions—valuable ‘Topographical Works, including Histories of 


Gloucestershire by Bigland, Rudder, and Fosbroke—Bo dell’s Shake- 
—Early Editions of the Classics—Notes Queries, the 


Galle: 
Highth Beries< complete—Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works, Boydell’s Fire 
ition, &c. 
Catalogues may be had of the Avctionrens, Gloucester. 


alf-a-crown each. 
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Miscellaneous Books in all Classes of Literature. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
FOMBDAY, June 9th, and Two Following Days, at I o'clock, MISCEL- 
LAN 8 BOOKS, ¢ ve rover: Angus’s Kaffirs Illustrated—Malto 
Views Of. Dublin, Colou Copy—Foster’s The Stuarts, Edition de Luxe, 
= British h Miniature Painters, Large Paper —Skelton’s Charles I 
Japanese Paper — Howard and Crisp’s Visitation of England, 
Wales, and ireland, 3 vols. (limited to 500 copies)—Symonds’s Renais- 
sance in Italy, 5 vols.—Burton’s Supplementary Nights, 6 vols.—Vol- 
taire’s Works by Smollett, 35 vols.—Fitzgerald’s Works, ition de 
Luxe, 7 vols.—Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire Raisonné du Mobilier Fran- 
6 vols.—Sowerby’s English Botany. 13 vols. — Morris's British 
rds, 6 vols.—The Ibis, 22 vols. 1881-1902 —Thorpe’s Dictionary of 
Chemistry, and other Scientific Books—The Writings of ae Hook, 
Macaulay, Greville, Green, Traill, and others — First Editions of 
Esteemed Authors and Standard Works in General Literature—Book- 
plates, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





The valuable ey of ROBERT STEELE, Esq., 
removed from Wandsworth Common. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

on MONDAY, June 15, and Following Day, the above LIBRARY, 
comprising ae Printed Books, many in the Original Bindings— 

h Century MS. by John Sintram, with chain binging, and other 
interesting Early MSS., some on Vellum—an extensive Collection of 
Books in French Romance Literature—Books = omeg a the 
Occult Sciences—Vetusta Monumenta, 7 vols.—Archologia, 1770-1902— 
Bibliographical Works, including the Bibliographical ly 8 Publi. 
cations—Type Facsimile Society, &c.— Presentation Copies of Issues 
from the Kelmscott Press—First Editions of William Morris’s Works, 
and other Modern Authors—The Vale Press Chatterton (one of three 
copies on yellum)— George Meredith's Works, Edition de Luxe— 
Standard Works in General Literature, &c 


Catalogues on application. 











Rare and valuable Books, Manuscripts, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNEsDAY, June 17, and Following Day, RARE and VALUABLE 
BOOKS, erg es fine old Morocco Bindings, comprising Houbraken 
and Vertue’s Heads, Large Paper — Fine-Art Books, including a 
Dresden, Florence, and other Galleries—Topographical and Anti 
‘Works — Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Aldus, — and other Early 
Printed Books—the Second Folio Shakes — Young’s Night 
a with Blake’s Plates—Rowlandson’s Wo rid in Minfature and 
Life and Death, 3 vols —First Editions of Keats’s Lamia, 
Tennyson’ 8s Poems by Two Brothers, and Poems, 2 vols., Lamb’s John 
Woodvil, &c.—the Vale Press Queen of the Fishes— The Art of Content- 
ment, Mearne Binding — Library Editions of Standard Authors in 
Handsome Bindings. 
( on licati 








Scientific Instruments and Apparatus—Photographic Cameras 
and all kinds of Photographie Apparatus—by Order of Right 
Hon, Postmaster-General, Electrical Apparatus and Fittings , 


FRIDAY, June 5, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., by Order of 
the Right Hon. the Postmaster-General, ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
and FITTINGS of all kinds—a Petrol Motor 3} h p. for a Launch— 
Dynamos—small Motors—very fine Photographic Cameras, both Hand 
and Studio, by leading Makers—also fine Lenses and a quantity of 
Accessories of all kinds—superior Field Glasses (Binoculars)—Field 

and Asi Plated Goods—Prints—Books—and a 
large quantity of Miscellaneous Property. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 








Entomological Sale, 
TUESDAY, June 9, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38. King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., on behalf of 
veral Private Collectors, geveral small but very grip 
COLLECTIONS of BRITISH INSECTS, and fine Series 
Species and Varieties; also Large Collections of British and Foreign 
Lepidoptera and Coleoptera— several fine Insect Cabinets, beautifully 
fitted up in Polished Mahogany. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





THE oe GALLERY. ARGYLL STREET, 
XFORD CIRCUS. we 
ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO, beg to announce 
that the ARGYLL GALLERY is OPEN DAILY for the receipt 


of Antique Silver Plate, Jewels, Miniatures, Engravings, Coins, 
Medals, and Stamp Collections. 





ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO. are instructed 
to SELL by AUCTION as follows :— 
On WEDNESDAY, June 10, and Two Following 
Days, 8 COLLECTION of STAMPS 
On TUESDAY, June 16, and Following Day,a 
COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, and SAXON COINS. 


On TUESDAY, June 23, a COLLECTION of 
ANTIQUE SILVER. 


On THURSDAY, Jane 25, and Following Day, 
a COLLECTION of STAMP 


On MONDAY, is 29, and Following Day, a 
COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS 


BtrackKwoondD for JUNE. 


NEW SERIAL.—PERSONALIA: Political, Social, and Various. I. 
Lord Palmerston—Lord John Russell—Lord Brougham—Sir Robert 
aa cae hee eg ae Farrar — Lord , George Hamilton— 

A 


Davidson—Sir 
Francis Jeune—Sir Charles Hall— The ‘Lord Advocate, &c. 


The CLIMAX. By Authoress of ‘ The Circle.’ 

LANCE, SWORD, and CARBINE. 

The PRIVATEERS. 1540-80. 

COSAS DE ESPANA. II. 

CHILDREN of TEMPEST. By Neil Munro. 

HYMN to the PATRIARCHS. Translated by Sir Theodore Martin. 
TO the SOUTH COAST by TURNPIKE ROAD. 

The PLEASURE of ORDER. By Scolopax. 

A GREAT EARTHQUAKE. By Sir Henry Cotton, K.C.SI. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT =i :—Royal Progresses—Lord Milner's 
Achievement-— A Slim Boe 


HOME DEFENCE. Bya ona Officer. 
Wiiliam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 33. JUNE, 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 


MANNIKINS in the MAKING. 
ON the LINE. 


The IMPERIAL OUTLOOK. Charles Bill, M.P. 


The PENRHYN QUARRIES in PERSPECTIVE. W. Earl 
Hodgson. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 


The EMANCIPATION of EGYPT. II. A. Silva White. 


WHO SHOULD EMIGRATE to CANADA? Illustrated. 
T. Arnold Haultain. 


CHARLEMONT HOUSE MEMORIES. 
Litton Falkiner. 


The PHILOSOPHY of JAMES MARTINEAU. Reginald 
Balfour. 


A PEACE ODE for JUNE 1, 1902. Robert Bridges. 
REVIEWS of UNWRITTEN BOOKS. VIII.-IX. 
The VEIL of the TEMPLE. XII.-XIV. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 


Right Hon. Sir Herbert 


Edited by C. 





CONTENTS OF THE 
N INETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
1 for JUNE. 
IMPERIAL RECIPROCITY : 
(1) By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
(2) By Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
(3) By Benjamin Taylor. 


HOME RULE enc agree By the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, G.C.B. G.C.M.G. 


The BOND-HAY ae Y. By P. T. McGrath. 
CONQUEST by BANK and RAILWAYS. By Alfred Stead. 
‘The WAY of DREAMS.’ By Lady Currie. 

FREE LIBRARIES. By J. Churton Collins. 


MARRIAGE with a DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. By the Hon. Mrs 
Chapman. 


An UNPOPULAR INDUSTRY. By Miss Catherine Webb. 


STONEHENGE and the MIDSUMMER SUNRISE. By Arthur R. 
Hinks (of the Cambridge Observatory). 


WESSEX WITCHES, WITCHERY, and WITCHCRAFT. By Her- 
mann Lea. 


The INCREASE of CANCER, By Dr. Alfred Wolff. 
The TAJ and its DESIGNERS. By E. B. Havell. 
INDUSTRIES for the BLIND in EGYPT. By the Countess of Meath. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
LORD KELVIN on SCIENCE and THEISM. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Contents, JUNE, 1903. 
The LATIN RAPPROCHEMENT and ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS. 
By Calchas. 





The TSAR, his MINISTERS, and his MANIFESTO. By R. E. C. Long. 
A FRENCH PREFACE and MOROCCO. By A. J. Dawson. 

NEW LIGHT on the CARLYLE CONTROVERSY. By W. 5S. Lilly. 
THEATRICAL BUSINESS in AMERICA. By Charles Hawtrey. 

The STORY of PENRHYN QUARRIES, 1865-1902. By Cygnus. 


ARE the IRISH LANDLORDS as BLACK as THEY are PAINTED? 
By Michael MacDonagh. 


THREE ODES of HAFIZ. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
‘The MISCHIEF in MANCHURIA. By Wirt Gerrare. 
The PUNISHMENT of CHILDREN. By Edward H. Cooper. 


PRESENT DAY NEED in AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. By 
Harold Tremayne. 


A DANCE in the PACIFIC ISLANDS. By Frances Campbell. 
The SUNSET of OLD TALES. By Fiona Macleod. 
IOLANTHE’S WEDDING. By Hermann Sudermann. 
MANKIND inthe MAKING. VIII. By H. G. Wells. 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
ENGLAND and the BLACK RACES. by E. G. King. 
London : Chapman & Hall, Limited. 





2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For JUNE. now ready, contains— 


1. The Bac dd eat LETTERS: a Vindication of Froude. By 
¢ 


The aoa and the EDUCATION BILL. 
Kekewich. 


we 


By Sir G. W. 
belie MORRIS and his DECORATIVE ART. By Lewis F. 


ies 


The ‘oe TERNAL NAVIGATION of FRANCE. By Pierre Baudin, 
Ex-Minister of Public Works. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT in the GERMAN EMPIRE. By J. 8. 
nn. 


a 


HABITUAL CONFESSION for the YOUNG. By Ambrose J. 
Wilson, D.D. 


+ ad 


RICHARD STRAUSS as MAN and MUSICIAN. By A. E. Keeton. 
The CHURCH of ROME in SPAIN. By Joseph McCabe. 


The ETHICAL INDIVIDUAL and IMMORTALITY. 
Marie Caillard. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Germany and Canada; Russia and Man- 
churia; Macedonia. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader.” 
London : Horace Marshall & Son. 


ELECTED DESIGN for LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL; eerpep = Design for Cape University ; The Designs 
for a Cathe Painting and nese nn at the Salon, by H. 


22 


By Emma 


~ 
S 


~ 
i= 








THE UNDERTAKER’S FIELD, 
A FACT. 





boyy warchitoctura! Competitions; Memorial Pulpit, 
Purtsea; Report of the Works De +7 ~yr1 of the London County 
Council ; &c.—See the BUILDER of 3. by post, 44d.). Through 
any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher’ ‘of the Bui , Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 





W ORL D’S worR K. 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 
Principal Contents: 
Special Portraits of Mr. ae Sir ANTONY yor ae Mr. 
CARNE F. CAR. 


TE 


GIE, and Mr. RUTHERS GOULD. 
Motors and Men. By Henry Norman, M.P. 
The eae of Grand Opera. By Kathleen Schlesi I d 





‘om special Photographs taken at Covent Garden 
The Work of a Political Cartoonist. By ‘‘ F.C. G.” “[llustrated by the 
The Secret of Business. By Andrew Carnegie. 
Reform in Our Prisons. By Tighe Hopkins, Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs taken at Wormwood “tee 
The Battle of the Tramways. By F. A. McKen: 
The ee of Greece. By the Athens eeteten of the World's 
Capital’ rm Labour in the United States. By the American Corre- 
spondent of the World's Work. 
Prospects of Income Tax Reform. 
Our Fish Supply. By Chalmers Roberts. Illustrated. 
The most Famous Press in the World. A een of the Oxford 
University Press. By Robert Donald. Illustrate: 
The Choice of a Daughter’s Profession. 
Allabout Irish Linen. By Robert ene Illustrated. 
Rowing. By ‘‘An Old Blue.’ Illustrate 
Books of > Month. With ges of Mr. Zangwill, ‘‘ Frank Danby,” 
“Q” sa Percy White 


&e. &e. 
39 Articles. 73 Illustrations. 

THE JUNE NUMBER BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 

E wo WwW 


T H OR K. 
ONE SHILLING net, of all Newsagents. 
London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Tus} MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD for 


NE contaius : 
A Criticism of J. 8. Bach (Prof. Niecks) ; The Prospects of an 
—_- Opera; Edward I.-VII. Court Musicians; Edvard Grieg; 
Musical Events in eae te Marchesi); Opera, Concerts, Reviews, &c. 
Music Supplement: Nos. 1,10,and 4, from 12 Pieces (to the Memory 
of C. Gurlitt) by C. Reinecke, for Piano. 24 s of Articles and 
Music. Price 2d.; by post, 24d. Yearly Subseription, 2s. 6d. post free 


Augener, 199, Regent Street. 


K BENEZER PROUT’S WORKS on MUSIC. 
Bound, each net 5s. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. Fifteenth Edition. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Seventh Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 
FUGUE, Fourth Edition. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 
MUSICAL FORM. Fourth Edition. 
APPLIED FORMS. Third Edition. 
The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. IL. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 
Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 


Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 
A. EVERETT & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The MAN WHO DIED. By G. B. BurGin. 33s. 6d 


“A genuinely humorous book.”’— Daily Express. 
The GHOST. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 33. 6d. 
“A capital literary ghost.’’—Times. 
The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a MAGIS- 
TRATE. By T. R. THRELFALL. 3s. 6d. [Just out. 


The GENTLEMAN from GOODWOOD. By E, H. 
COOPER. 33s. 6d. 
‘‘ An admirable sporting novel.”—Sco'sman. 


A SPORTING ADVENTURER. By Fox RussELL 


- ie delightful sporting novel.” — Scotsman. 
A FRONTIER OFFICER. By H. C. Lipserr. 
“an + re Anglo-Indian love story.” —Du» dee Advertiser. 
A SON of MARS. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 


sc: yn are strongly drawn.”—Times. 
DAUGHTERS of JOB. By DARLEY DALE. 6s. 
“ A charming story.”— To-day. 
RICHARD BRICE: Adventurer. 
JUNOR. 6s. 
‘‘A very fine book.”—Morning Post. 
A ROUMANIAN VENDETTA. By CarMEN 
SYLVA. 3s. 6d. [Shortiy. 
MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Ciive HoLuann. 
A New Edition with Coloured Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


A SCOURGE of the SEA. By HERBERT CoMPTON. 
as sue be enjoyed by everybody who reads it.”"—Scot»man. 


*VARSITY TYP#S: Scenes and Characters from 
Undergraduate Life. By Frank Rutter. 1s. 
“These clever sketches.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 
BROADLAND SPORT. Written and Illustrated 
by NICHOLAS EVERITT. 8. 
“Mr. Everitt knows his subject tuasouanis? *— Times. 


SHOTS from a LAWYER'S GUN. By NicHoLas 
EVERITT. 4s. 6d. net. 
“* May be strongly r ded.’"’—Ath 


London: R. A. Everett & Co., Limited. 














By CHARLES 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
‘HE ELEMENTS of ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY 
TREATED EXPERIMENTALLY. 
By Dr. ROBERT LUPKR, 
Head Master of the Municipal Dorothea Realgymnasium. 
With 66 Figures in the Text. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged by 
M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


H. Grevel & Co. 33, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





THE MODERN HOMER IS MR. = alae AND THE 
ILIAD OF TO-DA 
T= HUMAN EPIC, the arent Poem on the 
Fo nate | of the World and the Life of Prehistoric — By 
J. F. ROWBOTHAM, the Homer of Modern Times. 10s. 6d. n 
London : Gay & Bird, 22, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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NEW NOVELS AND SKETCHES. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


AT NOON: 
Where Two Ways Meet. 
A Novel by “MAISEY.” 


‘“«¢ Maisey’ is a keen observer of human nature 
as well as the possessor of a ready wit and a 
graceful way of expressing it. The authoress has 
a pleasant, interesting story to tell, and she 
handles it in delightful fashion.”— Pelican, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


BLUE BLOOD AND RED. 


By Mrs, L, E. WADSLEY. 
Author of ‘The Lady Algive,’ ‘His Wife by 
Force,’ &c, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
BYGONE DAYS: 
A Story of Village Life. 

By JNO. T. PROCTOR. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, net. 


THE COLLIERS OF WINDY 
HILL: 


Crucial Moments in a Welsh Village. 
By WILFRID SPARROY, 

Author of ‘ Persian Children of the Royal Family.’ 

“Outwardly an unpretentious book. Taking it 
up you would hardly expect to be amused, far less 
fascinated. But once you are lucky enough to 
begin to read it, you are not likely to lay the book 
down before you have read the last page. We 
must sincerely confess to the very real pleasure 
that these sketches have given us.”—-Morning Post, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 
EAIN MACARTHON: Agonistes. 
By JOHN CHARLESON, 
“Vigorous and incisive and written in a clear and easy 
style.” —Scotsman. 
and good religious 


*“*There is some excellent writin 
feeling in the book.” —Ozford Chronicle. 


CHEAP EDITION OF FOUR NOVELS. 
By the Rev. J. DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D. 
3s. €d, each Volume. 


REAL PICTURES OF CLERICAL 
LIFE IN IRELAND. 


“The work is at once interesting and startling.” 
Standard, 








has produced an uncommonly interesting 


“ De. Onis 
book—a book like himself, warm-hearted, genial, picturesque 
—a book calculated to while away many a tedious hour, and 


of good tendencies.”—/rish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


LADY WILMERDING OF MAISON 
ROUGE. 
A Tale of the Riviera. 


“ Most entertaining and instructive.”—Jrish Times. 
** Distinctly a book which should be read by all.” —Kock. 


JOHN MAVERELL, 
A Tale of the Riviera. 


**Of considerable merit and well written ; the scenes and 
¢ rs are cleverly conceived. Altogether a most enjoy- 
able work.” —Public Opinion. 

“A really fine tale; will everywhere be perused with 

i and profound interest.”—/rish Times. 


BRUCE REYNELL, M.A. 
(Locum Tenens); 
Or, the Oxford Man in Ireland. 
irited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish 


it A 8 
disaffection to-day. Entertaining and brisk.”—Ac W- 
“The sketches of Irish character are most ically 


drawn, and the interest is thoroughly sustained.”—/News, 








ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, P.ternoster Tow, London, E.C, 








W. HEFFER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—@—- 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE HULSEAN LECTURES, 1902-3. 


CHRISTIAN DIFFICULTIES of the 
SECOND and TWENTIETH CENTURIES. A Study 
of Marcion and his relation to Modern Thought. By 
F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, B.D., Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
IN A FEW DAYS, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The BIBLICAL HISTORY of the 
HEBREWS. A Text-Book, upon the Lines of the 
Higher Criticism, designed for use in the Higher Forms 
of Schools and for Students generally. 


IN A FEW DAYS, crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


The UNWRITTEN SAYINGS of 
CHRIST. Words of our Lord not recorded in the Four 
Gospels. With Notes by C. G@. GRIFFINHOOFE, 


M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS, 
London: E. ARNOLD. 


READY MAY 30, crown 8vo, sewed, 2s. 


HELPS BY THE WAY SERIES. 
Printed for the Author, 
S. STEWART STITT, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
NT 


(1) The OLD TESTAME 
HISTORY ANALYSED. Based on ‘ Ottley’s History 
of the Hebrews.’ 

This Series is designed for the use of Students preparing 
for Examinations. The questions will be exhaustive and 
the answers arranged in the briefest form possible. 


LINDSEY HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Not Text-Books, but Companions and Guides to Text- 
Books and other Historical Literature, Problems and 
Exercises in English History. Contains Outline Sketches, 
Chronological Synopses, Helpful Book - Lists, Notable 
Topics, Select Typical! Questions, Speci Answers. 4to. 

THREE BOOKS READY, 
Plain, 2s. net each ; interleaved, 3s. net each. 
Book B, 1399-1603. Book G, 1688-1832, Book D, 1715-1820. 

ATHENZUM.—“ A most valuable piece of apparatus 
in the hands of a skilful teacher or conscientious self- 
educator......In the introduction, excellent hints are given 
as to method in answering questions, together with ten 
pages of sound bibliography...... As to the questions, we 
have tested them overa period with which we are thoroughly 
familiar, and find them, though not exhaustive, repre- 
sentative of the main currents, some being in the nature of 
book-work and others of riders. We welcome a series so 
well planned, and, in this first book at any rate, well 
executed. All through the experience of the teacher and 
examiner is in evidence.” 

THREE PARTS IN PRESS. 
Plain, 2s. each; interleaved, 3s. each. 

Part I. To 1066. Part IT, 1066-1216. Part III. 1216-1399. 

These Parts treat only 40 Questions each, as compared 
with 60 Questions in each of Books B, G, D, and with 32 
Questions in Certificate Note-Book. 

Five Parts in preptration, 














SIMILAR TO THE ABOVE. 


CERTIFICATE NOTE-BOOK of 
EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1814-1848, 2s. net; inter- 
leaved, 3s. net. 

Containing List of Historical Novels, Suggestive Contem- 
porary Sayings, &c, in addition to other Features named 
above. Suitable for I C.S. Candidates in General Modern 


History, Period IV. pei eae 
IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. A SIMILAR 


NOTE-BOOK of EUROPEAN 


HISTORY, 1789-1815. 


QUESTION BOOKS IN HISTORY. 
MATRICULATION TEST-PAPERS 


in ENGLISH HISTORY. 24 Test-Papers, arranged 
according to Periods and Topics. With full Topical 


Index. Crown 8vo, 


PAPERS in ENGLISH HISTORY. 50 Test-Papers, 
arranged according to Periods and Topics. With full 
Topical Index. Crown 8vo. 

Complete Edition (with Index), 1s. 6d. 

Part I. 1066-1603 (Questions only), 8d. 

Part II. 1603-1832 (Questions only), &d. 
GUARDIAN.—‘* Examination questions may easily be 
abused, but, as every teacher knows, they have a value 
quite apart from the mere preparation for any special com- 
petition. Searching through past papers for the details 
required is, however, a tedious business, and Mr, Lindsey 
has earned the thanks of all teachers of elementary history 
by thoroughly doing this work for them, and practically 
arranging bis questions in such a manner that whatever 
fs to be squeezed out of them can be extracted directly, 


readily, and almost without effort.” 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Cambridge, 
London: SIMPK!N, MARSHALL & CO, 











NEWNES’ 
POCKET CLASSICS. 


GOETHE’S FAUSTUS. 
ANSTER’S Translation. 


The CAVALIER in EXILE: 
being the Lives of the First Duke and 
Duchess of Newcastle. 


The first two volumes of a new series which, as 
the Publishers anticipate, will touch the high- 
water mark of beautiful pocket editions, It is 
intended to include in it all the great classics of 
moderate length, and it will be a companion to the 
favourite “Thin Paper’ series. Each volume has 
a photogravure frontispiece and many fine decora- 
tions in the text specially designed by eminent 
artists. The type is new and very legible, the page 
of pleasing shape, and the antique laid paper the 
best in any pocket series. Of Goethe’s masterpiece 
nothing need be said, The “ Newcastle” volume 
is ‘‘ Mad Margaret’s ” quaint book, which delighted 
the heart of Charles Lamb. Charming and uniform 
lambskin and cloth bindings, 2s. 6d. net and 2s. net 


respectively, 


NEWNES'’ 
ART LIBRARY. 


A Series of Volumes Illustrative of the Work 
of the Great Artists. 


Messrs, GEORGE NEWNESS, Ltd., announce the 
publication of a series of volumes dealing with 
the works of the great artists of the world, both 
of the past and of the present time. 

The object of the series is to illustrate by 
adequate reproductions the Paintings, Drawings, 
and Sculpture of the Great Masters, To this end 
the illustrations will be all full-page, and will be 
finely printed in monochrome, upon one side only 
of the paper. Special care will be taken in every 
detail of the production that the result may be 
worthy of its great subject. 

Each volume will contain 64 full pages in mono- 
chrome, in addition to a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure. These will in many cases be made from 
works which have not previously been reproduced. 

The text will be mainly biographical and de- 
scriptive rather than critical, the Publishers’ pre- 
sent intention being not to add to the already 
considerable bulk of criticism in existence, but to 
promote an accurate knowledge of the works them- 
selves. The volumes, being carefully compiled, 
will possess also distinct value as books of reference 
to all who are interested in matters of art, as they 
will contain, besides the reproductions and intro- 
ductions, complete lists of the works of the artists 
represented. 

The First Two Volumes of the Series will be 


The WORK of BOTTICELLI. 


The WORK of SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS. 


Others, being in active preparation, will be 
issued at frequent intervals. 

The binding will be quarter vellum, with artistic 
paper sides, the size of page 6$x9} ins. The 
published price will be 3s, 6d. net. 


London: GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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FROM WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. THE eaiieaiis neat FOR 1903. 
THE ENGLISH SAINTS. 


By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., 
Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Ely. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 6d. net. 


The subject is the Influence of Christianity upon National Character, as illustrated by the Lives and Legends of the 
English Saints. The volume contains in an Appendix a complete text of a hitherto unpublished MS.—a Life of Edward, 


King and Martyr, now in the Library of St. John’s College, Oxford. Another Appendix deals with the question of 
medizval miracles, 








READY JUNE 3. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
Edited by the Rev. B. J. KIDD, B.D., 
Keble College, Tutor of Non-Collegiate Students, and Lecturer in Theology at Pembroke College, Oxford. 
With an Introductory Memoir by the Rev. P. G. MEDD, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
Demy &vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND SIDESMEN 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By P. V. SMETH, LL.D., 
of Manchester and Durham ; late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Cloth boards, 2s. net. 


This volume, by a well-known authority on his subject, deals concisely and clearly with the legal position of the 
lay officers of parish churches, and states briefly the relations between them and the Incumbent, as well as their civil 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. J. H. OVERTON, 


Canon of Lincoln. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 
‘*We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the solidity and veracity of his work.”—Church Times. 
‘Church histories in these days are plentiful—some would say too plentiful—but Canon Overton in his ‘ Church in 
England’ approaches the subject from a point of view somewhat different from that taken in many current histories...... 


We have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the characteristic features of the Early English Church, of 
its distinctly national character, &c.”— Times, 


OUR PROMISED PEACE. 
Thoughts on the Incarnation. 
Selected and Arranged by the Rev. T. T, NORGATE. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. €d. 


P This volume is uniform with Bishop Wilkinson’s ‘ For Quiet Moments’ and Canon Knox-Little’s ‘Our Reasonable 
ervice.” 


Barrister-at-Law; Chancellor of the Di 








[Now ready. 


20TH EDITION. This Revised Edition contains an Appendix on the Articles and considerably Enlarged Notes on the 
Occasional Offices of the Ordinal. 


PRAYER-BOOK: 
Its History, Language, and Contents. 
By the Rev. Canon EVAN DANIEL, M.A. 


Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pp. cloth boards, 6s. 


‘Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. It isa work of great erudition, which, 
however, is reduced to such a digestible form that it can be assimilated even by young persons. The book deserves a high 
place in the literature relating to the Prayer-Book.”— Church Times. 


e information given on all points connected with the Prayer-Book is now very full, and the general care by which 
it is marked accounts for the attainment of a twentieth edition.”—Pilot. 


TEN EDITIONS of this Book have been issued within a short period, THREE in England, FIVE in Australia, and 
TWO in the United States. 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD ; or, Mothers and Sons. 
A BOOK FOR PARENTS AND THOSE IN LOCO PARENTIS. 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


‘If we can persuade the mothers who see this notice to read Miss Ellice Hopkins’s own words in this wise and earnest 
book, we shall be content to leave the issue in their hands.” —Guardian. 
‘‘ This is a very noble and outspoken book......It will do every one good to read it.”—Church Bells. 


‘* We should be glad to know that the book had found its way into the hands of a large number of both mothers and 
fathers.”—Literary World. 





BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


UNDER THE DOME. 
By the Right Rey, A. F. WIMINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


‘* The Bishop of London is a man of wide sympathy and wide experience, and this spmapethy and experience are alike 
communicated to the huge audiences which he addresses ‘ Under the Dome.’ ”—Pali Mali Gazette, 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 
3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44, Victoria Street, &,W. 





MR. JOHN LANE’S 
NEW SPRING BOOKS. 


‘*THE MOST IMPORTANT LITERARY EVENT OF 
THE YEAR.”—Daily News. 


NEW LETTERS AND 
MEMORIALS OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Annotated by THOMAS CARLYLE, and Edited 
by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 


With an Introduction by Sir JAMES CRICHTON- 
BROWNE, M.D. LL D. F.B.S. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 vols. in Box, 25s. net. 


TIMES.—" She became one of the best talkers in London, 
and one of the best letter-writers in the world. Her little 
drawing-room in Cheyne Row was visited by better people, 
and was better worth visiting than the spacious apartments 
of fashionable Belgravia or Mayfair.” 

SPEAKER.—‘‘The publication of ‘New Letters and 
Memorials’ clears away once and for all much unworthiness, 
much calumny that has c’ung like a foul mist, these twenty 
years, about the bright brow of a noble man...... They come 
as the most ample and fitting refutation of a cruel slander.” 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


The AMERICAN ADVANCE. A 


Study in Territorial Expansion. By E. J. CARPENTER. 
With a Frontispiece Map, showing the gradual growth 
of the United States of America from the Time of the 
Revolution to the Present Day. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. éd. net, 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


The TWILIGHT of the GODS. By 


RICHARD GARNETT. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WALKS in NEW ENGLAND. By 


CHARLES GOODRICH WHITING. With 24 Full- 
Page Illustrations, reproduced from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


LIFE in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE. By CHARLES PROTHEROS. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Author has endeavoured in these Sketches to give a 
true account of the conditions tbat prevail in the Mercantile 

Service. 











NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL. 


NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 
NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 


NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 
6s. 


By WILFRID SCARBOROUGH JACKSON. 


NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 
NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 


NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 
6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.— His portrayal of ‘ Hooper’ 
is not unworthy, for its quiet humour and kindly satire, of 
Mr. Anstey.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The kindly humorous 
philosophy of this most diverting story is as remarkable as 
its attractive style.” 


The LIGHT BEHIND. By Mrs. 


WILFRID WARD, Author of ‘One Poor Scruple.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ The characterization of ‘ Lady 

Cheriton’ is well nigh perfect.” 





The GAP in the GARDEN. By 
VANDA WATHEN-BARTLETT, Author of ‘ Heart’s 
Desire.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Bright and sparkling.” 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New Ycrk. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


MACMILLAN'S 
GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“A useful guide-book, clearly arranged, 
and well nd well supplied ‘with mape.’ 


THE ISLAND OF FORMOSA: 


Past and Present History, People, Resources, 
and Commercial Prospects. 


Tea, Camphor, Sugar, Gold, Coal, Sulphur, Economical 
Plants, and other Productions. 


By JAMES W. DAVIDSON, F.R.G.S., Consul of 
the United States for Formosa. 


With Maps and 168 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD. 
With 9 Illustrations. Extra crown 8v 0, 6s 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., 


Formerly Director of the Royal College 
of Music. 
By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 
With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Vol. 
The AUTOCRAT ofthe BREAKFAST- 


TABLE. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. With 
an Introduction by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. A Collection 


of Short Papers. Extra crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


WHAT is MEANING? Studies in 
the DEVELOPMENT of SIGNIFICANCE. By V. 
WELBY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

om ggg, —‘* Full of thought, knowledge, and ob- 


servation.. <a, Welby displays so much learning and 
t . and ident. ily cites so many curious facts, that 


one reads her with unfailing interest. The little book is 
most stimulating reading.” 


ALFRED HODDER’S NEW NOVEL. 
A FIGHT for the CITY. By the 


Author of ‘The New Americans.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
































Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PEOPLE of the WHIRLPOOL. From 
the EXPERIENCE BOOK of a COMMUTER’S WIFE. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s.; Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
Contents for JUNE. 

JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. By Stephen Gwynn. 
Chaps. 13-16. 

The COLONIES and IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By the 
Editor of the United Service Magazine. 

The GOLDEN VALE. By Ernest Ensor. 

The GIPSY MAID. By W. H.0O a 

A FLEDGELING REPUBLIC. By W. S. Bai 

SOME PRINCIPLES of POETIC CRITICISM. > H. H, 


Dodwell. 
VENUS. By Ed. Vincent Heward. 
A MIDDLE-AGED MEDITATION. By Postumus. 
The NINE PENGUIN’S EGGS. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. 
Price 1s. 4d.; Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JUNE Number contains— 
The LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. By Henry Norman 
and G. C. Ashton Jonson. Fag by Andre Castaigne. 
The YELLOW VAN. VIII. By RICHARD WHITEI 
The SULTAN of MOROCCO : JOURNEY TOWARDS FEZ. 
By Arthur Schneider. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 








MACMILLAN & CO,, Lim1TEp, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


—— 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN OF GERISAU.’ 
NOW READY, 


BONDMAN FREE. 


By JOHN OXENHAM, 
Author of ‘ God’s Prisoner,’ ‘ Rising Fortunes,’ &c. 


in 1 vol. 6s. 





NOW IN GREAT DEMAND. 
“IOTA’'S” NEW NOVEL, in 1 vol. 6s. 


HE FOR GOD ONLY. 


By “IOTA,” 
Author of ‘ The Yellow Aster.’ 
TIMES.—‘‘The whole book is well designed and carried 
out, and when ‘Iota’ rings the curtain down on her two 
fond and really united couples, young and old, she excites 
in the reader’s breast a feeling of gratitude for a very 
pleasant book.” 





LESLIE KEITH’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


NEAR OF KIN. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘ On Alien Shores,’ ‘A Pleasant Rogue,’ &c. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—*‘‘ Leslie Keith has lightness and 
vivacity of touch, and the situations are handled with con- 
siderable humour and sympathy.” 





ANNE ELLIOT’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


MANSELL’S MILLIONS. 


By ANNE ELLIOT, 
Author of ‘The Winning of May,’ &c. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A novel able and skilful enough to be 
enjoyed by any one who likes a quiet story.” 





BERTRAM MITFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, és. 


DORRIEN OF CRANSTON. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, 
Author of ‘A Veldt Official,’ ‘The Word of the 
Sorceress,’ &c. 

SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ The story is always workmanlike and 
strong, and it should not fail to please any reader who 
would rather enjoy than fastidiously criticise a work of 
fiction.” 

TABLET.—“ Those who like the novel of incident have 
here a good specimen of the class.” 





NEW STORIES BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FOGGY FANCIES, 
And other Stories. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, 


Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick, ’ *In the 
Suntime of her Youth,’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY LUCAS CLEEVE. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 
FROM CROWN TO CROSS. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE, 
Author of ‘ Woman and Moses,’ ‘ The Real Christian,’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Li1TEp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


—_—-— 


KING EDWARD 
HIS COURT. 


By T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


Personal sketches, giving to the ordinary 
reader lifelike impressions of the chief per- 
sonages in the social and political system of 
which the King forms the centre. 


THE FIRST NOVEL _LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE FLAME AND THE 


FLOOD. 


By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE. 6s. 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :— 
‘* Read on breathlessly to the end we must, This 
new author is a born story-teller...... In many places 
we are reminded of Miss Rhoda Broughton (at her 
best) and of the sisters Bronté.” 


TRUE TALES of MOUNTAIN 
ADVENTURE for NON-CLIMBERS, YOUNG 
and OLD, By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND 








(Mrs. Main). With numerous Illustrations 
and Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net, [Third Impression. 


The TEMPLE. By George Herbert. 
Facsimile Reprint of the First Edition. With 
an Introduction by J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 
Author of ‘John Inglesant.’ Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
net. 


The HEBREW LESSON BOOK. 


Being an Introduction to Mr. David Yellin’s 
Method of Teaching Hebrew. Prepared for 
English Readers by ALICE LUCASand ISRAEL 
ABRAHAMS. Crown 8vo, ls, net. 


A NEW WORK ON ECONOMICS. 
ANOTHER VIEW of INDUS- 


TRIALISM. By WILLIAM MITCHELL 
BOWACK. Large crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


A CENTENARY APPRECIATION, 


HEINRICH EWALD: Orientalist and 
Theologian, By Prof. T. WITTON DAVIES, 
B.A. Ph.D., of Bangor. With 15 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


RAILWAY REFORMS, 
OUR DECREPIT RAILWAY 


SYSTEM : a Word to the Stockholder and the 
Passenger. By PERCY WILLIAMS. Crown 
8vo, 1s. net ; post free, 1s, 2d. 





THE WELSH LIBRARY. 
Edited by OWEN M. EDWARDS. 


Each volume fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s,; paper, 1s. 


Vols. 1-3. The MABINOGION. 


Vol. 4. The WORKS of JOHN DYER. 
Edited by EDWARD THOMAS, M.A.,, Author 
of ‘ Hore Solitariz.’ [Just ready. 


A NEW “PSEUDONYM.” 


A NE’ER-DO-WELL. By Valentine 
CARYL. Cloth, 2s. ; paper, ls. 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C. 
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A History of Siena. 

(Murray.) 

The Story of Siena and San Gimignano. By 

Edmund G. Gardner. (Dent & Co.) 

Our Lady of August and the Palio of Siena. 

By William Heywood. (Siena, Torrini.) 
THE pre-eminence of Florence in litera- 
ture is so great, and her political predomi- 
nance in Tuscany of so long standing, that 
it requires an effort of memory to recall the 
fact that when she was in her highest glory 
she was only one among several cities, any 
one of which might some day, so far as could 
then be foreseen, wrest from her the hege- 
mony. Even when the heroic age was gone 
by, and Florence had got the start in con- 
solidation by accepting one-man rule, there 
could be no certainty that a house of more 
than Medicean genius and fortune would 
not arise in some other Tuscan city. If the 
successors of Pandolfo Petrucci had been 
men of any character and any ability, Siena, 
and not Florence, might have been the seat 
of the Grand Dukes of Tuscany. But it was 
not so, and thus it comes to pass that for 
most the history of Tuscany means that of 
Florence. 

Siena, however, has, down to the middle 
of the sixteenth century, a history very 
much of her own. Alone of Italian cities, 
with the exceptions of great Venice and 
little San Marino, she managed to preserve 
her republican independence, save for the 
short domination of the Petrucci already 
referred to, for many a year after the rest 
of Northern Italy had bowed to its tyrants, 
and kept herself above water till she went 
down crushed in the shock of mightier 
powers. So late, indeed, did her individual 
existence as a state last, that resentment at 
the loss of it has not yet wholly died away. 
Mr. Heywood tells us that the Sienese 
“rejoiced, as at the consummation of a 
vengeance long deferred, when the great 
Republic of the West annihilated the once 
mighty navies of Spain.” 

al patriotism seems, indeed, to have 


By Langton Douglas. 





been almost the one quality possessed by 
the Sienese which claims our respect. They 
were feather-headed—vana gente, as Dante 
loves to call them—immoral, extravagant, 
superstitious. Among themselves they 
fought like cats and dogs; but they would 
not let outsiders take a hand in their internal 
differences. Machiavelli, in a passage which, 
to say the least, is not rendered more clear 
by the version which Mr. Gardner gives of 
it, has noted this trait. Never, he tells us, 
did the Sienese make a revolution in which 
the Opposition had the support of the 
Florentines, unless it was in a very feeble 
way. Directly the Florentines took an 
energetic part they united the whole city in 
favour of the existing constitution. Con- 
sidering that in nearly every case revolutions 
in Italian republics were engineered by the 
Opposition of the moment, whether in exile 
or not, with the avowed aid of some rival 
city, this is decidedly creditable to Siena, 
and doubtless contributed largely to her 
long-continued maintenance as a free state. 

It was to be expected that sooner or later 
the claims of so notable a city upon the 
interest of English readers would be met by 
some of the many writers who enlighten us 
about Italian history and art. It is some- 
what curious that this has not been done 
before. Next to the great towns, probably 
no place in Italy is so much visited by 
the English tourist as Siena, nor has 
any caused so much enthusiasm. The 
absence of much personal interest may 
perhaps account for the neglect. If we 
except the two saints, Catherine and 
Bernardino, and the Pope, Pius II., it is 
difficult to think of any personage belong- 
ing to Siena—apart from artists, and most 
of these were imported—whose name a 
moderately well-informed person need be 
ashamed of not knowing. 

The want, however, has now been effec- 
tually met by Mr. Douglas and Mr. Gardner. 
Their books are both so good that we hope 
neither will seriously spoil the market for 
the other. Both authors have conscientiously 
studied the documents concerning Sienese 
history which recent research has brought 
to light, though Mr. Douglas, writing less 
directly for the sake of the modern visitor 
to Siena, has more to say about the earlier 
history and the external relations of the 
city. He is, perhaps, in some degree 
forcing an open door in his demonstration 
that the conflict between Siena and Florence 
was a matter not so much of opposing 
political tendencies as of commercial rivalry. 
No one at this time of day supposes that 
Florence was “sincerely convinced of the 
justice of the Papal cause,” or that Siena 
was ‘“‘deeply devoted to the cause of the 
Emperor”; nor would the constitutions of 
the two cities in their republican days 
exactly satisfy the modern definitions 
respectively of a democracy and an aristo- 
cracy. Florence coquetted sooner with the 
French intruder, but Siena, it may be said, 
expired in the arms of France. In reality, 
as Mr. Douglas well points out, both cities ran 
the same course of constitutional development. 
An oligarchy of birth was supplanted by 
an oligarchy of wealth, Grand: succeeded 
to Gentili; finally, a despotism submerged 
the one and the other. Florence ran through 
the phases quicker (the ‘‘less rapid” of 
Mr. Douglas’s sketch is an obvious slip), 





and for this reason, no doubt, when her 
rival finally succumbed, as we have said, 
she was able to absorb her rival with her- 
self under one tyranny. Montaperti was 
indeed avenged when the once Ghibelline 
state, crushed by Czsar’s forces, was made 
over by Ceesar’s son to her old Guelf enemy, 
in payment of a bad debt. 

The period before Montaperti is briefly 
treated by Mr. Gardner. From that event, 
however, till the final extinction of Siena as 
a state, he has told the history as fully as 
Mr. Douglas, and with more literary skill. 
For one thing, he attends more strictly to 
business; Mr. Douglas has an irritating 
habit of launching out into screeds of philo- 
sophical commonplace which really have 
nothing to do with Dionysus. The reader 
who wants to hear about ‘ Life in Old Siena,’ 
let us say, does not ask for the author’s 
views on ‘‘ the gradual emancipation of the 
individual,” or the misguided aims of 
modern social reformers. Generally there 
is a touch of the “‘superior person” about 
Mr. Douglas from which Mr. Gardner is 
free. Also, we think, he is not quite so 
much at ease in the contemporary history 
of the Italian world outside Siena. Mr. 
Gardner, who has already written an excel- 
lent ‘Story of Florence,’ is all the better 
qualified to write of the neighbour town, 
and does not find it necessary to sneer at 
“‘Dantists,” or call the good Villani a 
malignant detractor for repeating, doubtless 
in all good faith, the current Florentine 
theory of an event that happened before he 
was born. Where, by the way, does Mr. 
Douglas find information as to “ Farinata’s 
hatred of Provenzano Salvani, shown at the 
Ghibelline Council at Empoli”? Villani 
does not mention Provenzano in this 
connexion, nor, so far as we can 
ascertain, do the early commentators on 
Dante nor Leonardo Bruni. Count Giordano 
Lancia is represented as the main object 
of the great Ghibelline’s defiance, though 
Provenzano was no doubt there, and very 
likely came in for a flick of the same lash. 

Both writers deal fully with Sienese art, 
Mr. Douglas rather from the standpoint of 
the historian, Mr. Gardner from that of the 
cicerone, in which capacity, also, he has 
more to say about the topography. His 
book, indeed, forms one of the ‘‘ Mediseval 
Towns” series, and will, we presume, 
appear (if it has not already done so) in a 
pocket form. The tourist will read Mr. 
Douglas before he goes, and take Mr. 
Gardner with him, if he wishes to make the 
best of both. When he gets to Siena he 
will buy Mr. Heywood, whose unpretend- 
ing little book (we must apologize for 
having left it so long unnoticed) is in some 
ways the most efficient companion of the 
three. In his pages, for instance, alone 
do we find an adequate explanation of the 
Monti, those curious semi-social, semi- 
political confraternities of Siena, which 
played so important a part in the revolu- 
tions of the city. Both Mr. Douglas 
and Mr. Gardner take them rather for 

anted. We do not know where Mr. 
| semen has found French gentlemen in 
the days of Charlemagne; but this is 
a detail. So is Mr. Douglas’s statement, 
concerning Cecco Angiolieri’s father, that 
the ‘‘ Frati Gaudenti’’ renounced all share 
in political life. The ‘Dantist” could 
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refer him to one very conspicuous instance 
to the contrary. The chapter in which 
this occurs, on ‘ Literature and Science in 
Siena,’ is good as far as it goes, but might 
have gone further. As it is, Cecco gets a 
third of it, and he is not a very great man ; 
besides that, Rossetti has said all that is 
needful about him. We would rather have 
had a specimen or two of St. Catherine’s 
letters—Mr. Gardner does give one in fac- 
simile, though only in the hand of an 
amanuensis—or of St. Bernardino’s stories. 
Another good chapter is that on ‘ The Minor 
Arts in Siena.’ Some readers will remember 
that Mr. Douglas is learned in the history 
of Sienese pottery. The other “ minor art” 
which is best to be studied at Siena is that 
which produced the famous pavement of the 
Duomo, of which a brief account is sup- 

lied, with some rather obvious criticism. 

haracteristically enough, while no allusion 
is made to the similar pavement seen by 
Dante in Purgatory, the late Mr. Beardsley 
is dragged in. 

Both books are copiously and on the whole 
well illustrated with views and reproduc- 
tions of pictures and works of art. In 
Mr. Gardner’s book the former are mostly 
from sketches by the late Miss Helen James, 
and are charming of their kind, though one 
could wish that they had been printed in a 
rather blacker ink. Some of the photo- 
gravures of pictures are also effective. 

We would suggest to Mr. Douglas that 
the ‘‘ mass” of iron which shattered Count 
Umberto Aldobrandeschi was probably a 
mace ; also that the form d loutrance has 
now been abandoned even by the daily 
papers. The French soldier and diplomatist 
Lansac has no / at the end of his name; 
and ‘‘ André” should be Saint-André. 

We have left ourselves no space to do 
more than refer to Mr. Gardner’s chapters on 
San Gimignano, famous artistically for its 
towers, and historicaliy as the scene of the 
one among Dante’s many alleged embassies 
as to which there is little or no doubt. They 
will be found as useful as those relating 
to Siena, with the further advantage of 
having no competitor. 








The Social Unrest. By J. G. Brooks. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 

‘“‘GIveN a political state of things,’’ wrote 
Chateaubriand sixty years ago, 

‘fin which individuals have so many millions 
a year while other individuals are dying of 
hunger ; can that state of things subsist when 
religion is no longer there with its hopes beyond 
the world to explain the sacrifice ?...... Try to 
persuade the poor man when he has learnt to 
read and ceased to believe that he must submit 
to privation while his neighbour possesses 
superfluity...... As a last resource you will have 
to kill him.” 


Mr. Brooks found this “last resource” 
freely adopted in the great coal strike of 
last year in America, which he rightly 
calls ‘‘a landmark in the rapid pel. i 
tion of Socialistic opinion.” ‘In Latimer,” 
pleasantly he commences one paragraph, 
“....an awkward squad of citizens, hastily 
extemporized into constables, had shot a 
score of miners.” In this book, a volume 
of extreme interest, with an attractive sim- 
plicity of style, he endeavours to give a 


large estimate of the malady of unrest that 

















has appeared in Western civilization, and to 
indicate the only ible curative treatment. 
They form an impressive picture viewed 
as a whole, these movements of the dim 
and silent populations at the base of the 
social edifice: movements originating in 
the social upheaval of ’48, and the dreams 
of a regenerated society which have never 
entirely died away. Everywhere the author 
discerns unrest below, disquietude above, 
a problem bequeathed from the nineteenth 
century to the twentieth, of which the solu- 
tion is still unfound. It may become articu- 
late in orderly form, as in the organized 

olitical Socialism of Germany or Belgium. 
t may splutter into occasional fury, as in 
the anarchism of Russia or Spain; it may 
be found as a continuously armed neutrality, 
varied by guerilla warfare, as in the rela- 
tions between capital and labour in America. 
But whatever the symptom, the malady is 
common to all. ‘The Inevitableness of the 
Social Question,’ the title of one of Mr. 
Brooks’s most interesting chapters, aptly 
describes it. The old feudal and political 
ties have vanished in the storm of revolu- 
tion. Industrial expansion has created a new 
race of men—the city peoples, acute, and 
intelligent without stability. Wealth has 
accumulated beyond the dreams of avarice. 
All religions have broken down in the great 
cities. The workman finds his life passing 
in a bleak and austere existence. Every- 
where he demands more of life’s good 
things: leisure, a comfortable home, hope 
for his children. He is encouraged in his 
demand by numbers of the great literary 
and religious leaders whom Mr. Brooks finds 
quoted in all the labour papers of America, 
from the late Bishop of | ll and the 
present Pope to Tolstoy, Ibsen, and Car- 


lyle. 

All these demands Mr. Brooks thinks 
may be summarized in one desire, which 
he calls ‘The Master Passion of Demo- 
cracy.’ 

** At the heart of all Socialistic aspiration is 

some conception of equality. At the heart of 
the larger labour movement is the race longing 
for a society in which at least the spirit of 
equality shall be realized.” 
This passion originates all varieties of 
bizarre experiment and demand, from the 
little Utopias whose wrecks are found in 
almost every American State to the absurd 
attempt of Jefferson to carry out Ja vie 
égalitaire. But at bottom the demand 
is neither absurd nor Utopian. It works 
out as an effort to “multiply life’s chances,” 
a slow, steady pressure towards the 
increase in the possibility of life for the 
children of the common people. 

Mr. Brooks is not a Socialist. His position 
is, indeed, difficult to define. In the struggles 
between capital and labour he speaks 
stoutly for the claims of the latter. He 
shows up the monstrous demand that 
combined masters should be encouraged 
and combined workmen suppressed. He 
believes that no large strike ever takes 
place without some definite grievance, often 
remediable ; that the reference of economic 
disturbance to the effort of ‘“ persistent 
agitators ” is altogether wrong. He claims 
that Socialism is inevitable unless some 
large readjustments are made in the 
economic machine; that the present social 
order in America is in a condition of unstable 











equilibrium. He has investigated below 
the surface in converse with men of all grades 
—leaders of trade unions, master workers, 
and the sympathetic or perplexed middle- 
class observer, and he claims to have learnt 
truths that rarely find their way into the 
newspapers or public speeches. The general 
impression he leaves is that the social unrest 
in America is a much more profound and 
far-reaching movement than is shown by 
superficial indications. The present riotous 
expansion of trade, which has placed America 
in the position of the England of a hundred 
years ago, will bring, as in England, the in- 
evitable disturbances. At present in factory 
law, workmen’s compensation, and municipal 
development the States are immensely behind 
all Western Europe. Mr. Brooks would 
warn his fellow-countrymen that the alterna- 
tive to these more excellent ways, which 
many stubbornly resist, means social revolu- 
tion and the abyss. 

To point his moral he gives a general 
account of the social conditions in Europe, 
which forms perhaps the most compre- 
hensive survey of the present position of 
European Socialism at present available. 
In France he is struck by the perpetual 
division of the Socialist parties and the 
impotence of the Socialistic communes: a 
pompous parade which usually fizzles out 
in the granting of large outdoor relief with 
much display of sentiment. In Germany 
he traces the change of the great Socialist 
party from a somewhat tyrannous religion, 
profoundly dreaded by the bourgeoisie, to 
a political organization merely demanding 
advanced social reforms. In Belgium, he 
holds, the action of the Socialists has been 
most effective, with the direct development 
of the Co-operatives, the magnificent Maisons 
du Peuple, the efforts towards popular cul- 
ture, combined with the persistent political 
action. Here is a fusing of the purely 
political method of Germany with the trade 
unions and co-operative development into 
which Socialism has passed in England. 
And this is the method of peaceful progress 
that Mr. Brooks would urge upon the 
working classes of the United States. 

On the whole, and as a result of his Old- 
World investigations, Mr. Brooks is inclined 
to recommend a cautious advance towards 
equality. He recognizes that the revolt of 
the towns of America against exploitation by 
private ‘‘ boodlers’’ is a demand that cannot 
be resisted. He thinks that the immediate 
future will show large advances towards 
an equality which will never completely be 
realized :— 

‘*Some abandonment there would have to be 
of a stiff and contemptible class pride, much 
yielding of domineering temper, some shatter- 
ing of idols where doting worshippers pay 
homage to the meanest symbols of social 
inequality.” 

Such a change he will see with composure. 
His last words are of hope. 








Sally Wister’s Journal. Edited by Albert 
Cook Myers. (Philadelphia, Ferris & 
Leach.) 

Satty WisTerR is one of those charming 

maidens whose memory has been preserved— 

like that of Dorothy Osborne or the Jessamy 

Bride—by a fortunate accident. We shall 

never know how many as sweet and fair 
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have passed away and left no sign, save, 
perhaps, a faded sampler or a characteristic 
smile inherited by their grandchildren. Thus 
we have to make the most of the few whose 
charm survives, and among these a high 
place must certainly be given to the delight- 
ful Quaker maiden whose diary has been 
published by the pious care of Mr. Myers. 
Like Lamb’s Hester, she was neither 
subdued nor silenced by 
the Quaker rule, 
That doth the human feeling cool. 

She came of a mixed Welsh and German 
race, her name being a corruption of Wiister, 
and was born in Philadelphia in 1761. We 
owe our present knowledge of her to the fact 
that she began to keep a “ sort of journal” 
after the Battle of the Brandywine in 1777, 
when the British army was reported to be 
marching on Philadelphia. No _ better 
description of the merits of this document 
need be sought than that which the editor 
has provided in his able introduction :— 

‘* The journal is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting and valuable that has come down 
to us, Its faithful and clever descriptions of 
persons and events, its quaint moralizings, its 
naive confessions of likes and dislikes, its 
roguishness and genial good humour, and withal 
its dramatic spirit make it an extremely inter- 
esting human document. It conveys a pleasing 
impression of the life of a young girl, and lends 
a vividness and a reality to the characters and 
incidents of the time that more formal records 
fail to supply. It thus assumes a positive value 
as a historical picture of social conditions in the 
midst of some of the most important scenes of 
the Revolutionary struggle.” 

The Quaker maiden’s tremors in the 
midst of rumours of war are very daintily 
and unconsciously sketched in the opening 
pages of this journal, which covers a period 
of nine months. At first all soldiers were 
equally formidable to her. The threatening 
approach of English light horse or Hessians 
was hardly more terrible than the actual 
arrival of some three hundred of the Phila- 
delphian militia—in waggons—at the 
country house in which the Wisters had 
taken refuge. They begged for drink, and 
some of them were a little tipsy, and “‘ had 
a mind to be saucy.” 

‘*T then,” writes Sally, 

“thought it time for me to retreat ; so figure 
me (mightily scar’d, as not having presence of 
mind enough to face so many of the Military), 
running in at one door, and out another, all in 
a shake with fear ; but after a while, seeing the 
officers appear gentlemanly, and the soldiers 
civil, I cali’d reason to my aid. My fears were 
in some measure dispell’d, tho’ my teeth rattled, 
and my hand shook like an aspen leaf. They 
did not offer to take their quarters with us ; so, 
with many blessings, and as many adieus, they 
marched off.” 

It is pretty to observe how soon Sally— 
aged sixteen—became accustomed to the 
new visitors. After some terrible frights 
caused by the alleged advance of the red- 
coats, she was delighted to find that 
General Smallwood was to take up his 
quarters at her home, and writes, a month 
after the entry already quoted :— 

** How new is our situation! I feel in good 
spirits, though surrounded by an Army, the 
house full of officers, the yard alive with soldiers 
—very peaceable sort of men, tho’. They cat 
like other folks, talk like them, and behave 
themselves with elegance; so I will not be 
afraid of them, that I won'’t...... I am going to 





my chamber to dream, I suppose, of bayonets 
and swords, sashes, guns and epaulets.” 

Before long a little romance began to 
adumbrate itself. The hero of it was one 
Major Stoddert, whose portrait is duly 
sketched along with those of the other 
officers. We note with secret amusement 
that the pretty little Quakeress was keenly 
alive to the attraction of good looks. She 
notes with satisfaction that one of her new 
acquaintances is ‘one of the most amiable 
of men; tall and genteel, an agreeable 
countenance and deportment.” Another is 
‘‘monstrous tall and brown, but has a 
certain something in his face and conversa- 
tion very agreeable.” Another has “the 
handsomest face I ever saw, a very fine 
person ; fine light hair, and a great deal of 
it, adds to the beauty of his face.” The 
only exception “is wretched ugly, but he 
went away last night, so shall not particu- 
larise him.” The little minx was evidently 
glad to be quit of such a task. ‘ Well, here 
comes the glory, the Major, so bashful, so 
famous, &c.,’’ she goes on. Though he could 
not be extolled for the graces of form, still 
he was “‘large in his person, manly, and an 
engaging countenance and address.’ At 
first his extreme shyness prevented Sally 
from getting to know him, as she clearly 
wished to do. 

‘*The Major, moreover, is vastly bashful, so 
much so he can hardly look at the ladies. 
(Excuse me, good sir; I really thought you were 
not clever. If ’tis bashfulness only, we will 
drive that away.)” 

The opportunity soon came, thanks to the 
mediation of achild. Still, it took a while 
for the Major—who was only nineteen—to 
familiarize himself with the “ vexing girls” 
of the household into which the vicissitudes 
of war had plunged him. One evening 
Sally and her cousin Liddy ventured into 
the room where the officers were sitting, in 
order ‘‘ to read a verse-book.”’ 

‘*The Major was holding a candle for the 
Gen’], who was reading a newspaper. He look’d 
at us, turn’d away his eyes, look’d again, put 
the candlestick down, up he jump’d, out of the 
door he went. 

‘** Well,’ said I to Liddy, ‘he will join us 
when he comes in.’ 

‘* Presently he return’d, and seated himself 
on the table. 

‘**Pray, ladies, is there any songs in that 
book ?’ 

‘** Yes, many.’ 

*** Can’t you fav" me with a sight of it ?’ 

*¢ *No, Major, ’tis a borrow’d book.’ 

‘* «Miss Sally, can’t you sing ?’ 

++ Wo,’ 

‘‘Thee may be sure I told the truth there. 


Liddy, saucy girl, told him I cou’d. He beg’d 
and I deny’d; for my voice is not much better 
than the voice of a raven. We talk’d and 
laugh’d for an hour. He is very clever, amiable, 
and polite. He has the softest voice, and never 
pronounces the F at all.” 

There is something very pretty in this 
artless interlude in the conduct of war, and 
it is with increasing interest that one fol- 
lows the progress of the idyl—which, alas! 
never comes to its fit conclusion. We are 
very glad to have made Sally Wister’s 
acquaintance, and profess ourselves her 
devoted servants—as Macaulay said of 
Dorothy Osborne. There is a delightful 
episode, narrating a schoolboy joke which 
Major Stoddert and Sally played on another 
of the continental officers, with the aid of a 

















very lifelike and martial effigy of a British 
Grenadier, of which an excellent reproduc- 
tion in colours forms the frontispiece to the 
volume. Unfortunately, it is too long to 
quote in full, and mutilation would spoil it. 
Instead, we may conclude by giving a 
charming account of Sally’s little flirtation 
with one Capt. Dandridge, who seems to 
have supplanted the Major in her good 
graces — ‘‘the handsomest man I ever 
beheld,”’ she calls him :— 

‘* After I had sat a while at home, in came 
Dandridge. He enter’d into chat immediately. 
Asked if we knew Tacy Vanderen. Said he 
courted her, and that they were to be married 
soon, Observ’d my sampler, which was in full 
view. Wish’d I would teach the Virginians 
some of my needle wisdom; they were the. 
laziest girls in the world. Told his name. 
Laugh’d and talk’d incessantly...... Tea was 
order’d. Dandridge never drank tea...... 

‘* «Let's walk in the garden,’ said the Cap- 
tain; we called Liddy, and went (not Watts). 
We sat down ina sort of a summer-house. 

‘* «Miss Sally, are you a Quaker?’ 

“ec *Yes,’ 

‘** Now, are you a Quaker ? 

“6S You. Tam, 

‘¢*Then you are a Tory,’ 

‘¢* T am not, indeed.’ 

‘**Oh, dear,’ reply’d he, ‘I am a poor crea- 
ture. I can hardly live.’ Then, flying away 
from that subject,— 

‘¢¢ Will you marry me, Miss Sally ?’ 

‘¢*No, really ; a gentleman after he has said 
he has not sufticient to maintain himself, to ask 
me to marry him.’ 

‘¢¢ Never mind what I say, I have enough to 
make the pot boil.’ 

‘*Had we been acquainted seven years, we 
could not have been more sociable. The moon 
gave a sadly pleasing light. We sat at the door 
till nine. 

‘‘Dandridge is sensible (and divest’d of 
some freedoms, which might be call’d gallant 
in the fashionable world), he is polite and 
agreeable. His greatest fault is a propensity 
to swearing, which throws a shade over his 
accomplishments. I ask’d him why he did so. 
‘It is a favourite vice, Miss Sally.’ ” 

There is a charmingly light touch about 
the journal which makes us regret that 
Sally never took to novel- writing; she 
might have been an American Miss Burney. 
The book has many admirable illustrations, 
of which a reproduction in colour of Sally’s 
sampler is among the most pleasing, and 
Mr. Myers deserves much gratitude for the 
care that he has lavished on what has clearly 


been a labour of love. 








Shakespeare’s Europe, Unpublished Chapters of 
Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary: being a Survey 
of the Condition of Europe at the End of the 
Sixteenth Century. With an Introduction 
and an Account of Fynes Moryson’s 
Career by Charles Hughes. (Sherratt & 
Hughes.) 

Fynes Moryson was one of a class who 

represented in Elizabethan days the 1] 

of the Middle Ages and the ‘‘ Tramp Royal’”’ 

of to-day. The third son of a Lincolnshire 
squire, who was in his time M.P. for Great 

Grimsby, he went to Cambridge, and in his 

twenty-first year was admitted a Fellow of 

Peterhouse (March 13th, 1586/7). A few 

years later he was incorporated M.A. at 

Oxford, and, while still retaining his fellow- 

ship at Peterhouse, seems to have been 

borne on the books of an Oxford college. In 

1590— the statutes allowing two of the 
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Fellows to travel— he obtained leave of 
absence for five years, and on May Ist, 1591, 
he set out 

For to admire an’ for to see, 

For to be’old this world so wide. 


His travels led him through the Low 
Countries, Germany, Bohemia, Venice, and 
Florence, in all of which he made long stays, 
together with passing visits to Denmark, 
Poland, Naples, Rome, and other Italian 
states, and France. In 1595, his extended 
leave having expired, he returned to Eng- 
land. His father had died in his absence, 
and he had reached the age at which his 
inheritance was payable. He obtained from 
his college a further extension, and set out 
with his brother at the close of the year for 
‘a second tour, this time through Syria and 
the Levant to Constantinople. His brother 
died on the way, and the experience seems 
to have cured him of his love for “the 
happy roads that take you o’er the world.” 
The expenses of his journey had gone far to 
exhaust his modest younger son’s portion, 
and he was forced to seek employment. He 
seems to have attached himself to the Essex 
faction, and in 1600, relinquishing his fel- 
lowship, he crossed over to Ireland and 
became secretary to the Lord Deputy. On 
Mountjoy’s return Moryson received a 
pension of 6s. per diem, and after his 
patron's death settled down to the com- 
position of a magnum opus containing a his- 
tory of twelve countries of Europe, with a 
survey of their present state. As he tells us, 
he “‘ wrote at leisure, giving (like a free and 
unhired workman) much time to pleasure, to 
necessary affaires, and to divers and long 
distractions.” In 1617 the first three parts 
of his ‘Itinerary’ appeared, and by 1620 
the fourth part, now first printed, was 
— completed. From his will, which 

r. Hughes gives us, we learn for 
the first time the date of his death, Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1629/30. 

‘** Buckingham had been assassinated, the 
Petition of Right had been passed. The pro- 
logue of the great Civil War tragedy was being 
played, and Wentworth, Pym, and Eliot were 
the chief performers on the political stage. It 
was time for a man who had been elected a 
Fellow of Peterhouse before the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada to leave the world.” 

The three parts of the ‘Itinerary’ pub- 
lished in 1617 were: (1) an account of his 
travels through the twelve States, with 
original letters, &c.; (2) an account of 
Tyrone’s rebellion; (3) a discourse on 
travel, and a particular account of Germany, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands. The so- 
called fourth part is really a continuation of 
the third. As it appears in the MS. it is 
divided into six books, of which the first two 
treat of the public affairs of the twelve 
States, the third of their religion, the fourth 
and fifth of manners and customs. Mory- 
son’s work is very unequal. His account 
of Poland and Polish customs seems 
to have been picked up at the inns 
between supper and bedtime as he rode 
through the country, but his account of 
Germany is most valuable. He is almost 
the last English writer who describes it 
before the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War, from the ravages of which Germany 
has only recently recovered. His descrip- 
tions can be set beside those of Erasmus. 
He spoke French, German, and Italian 





fluently, and was able to pass into many 
places where the ordinary travelling 
Englishman could not show himself. He 
has preserved a multitude of details 
which go far towards a lifelike picture of 
our ancestors and their contemporaries 
three centuries ago, and which present 
economic no less than social surroundings. 
The fact that the work was originally 
written in Latin had no doubt some 
influence on the vocabulary of the first 
volume, but not a very deep one, and the 
present volume is full of good words. The 
“‘cowlstaff’”’ of the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ appears here as a ‘‘ Coulestaffe,”’ 
gripped by a row of skaters. Incidentally 
Moryson shows that he knew neither the 
name of a skate nor the exercise itself :— 

‘*Upon the broadest waters [they] slyde 
together upon the yce. To which purpose they 
putt upon theire shooes Pattens of wood, with 
a long sharpe Iron in the bottoms to Cutt the 
yce, Continually mooving and frigging theire 
feete vp and downe, forwardes, or in Circle, 
which motion mee thought was not very modest 
for wemen.,” 

Another familiar sport is thus de- 
scribed :— 

‘* They have a common Pastyme and exercise 
to dryue a little ball through the fieldes and 
vpon the Ice, with a stick of wood turning in 
at the lowe end, like the basting ladells we 
use in kitchens, save that they are not made 
hollow but are rounde in the end, and this 
sporte I haue seene frequently vsed not only by 
boyes and young men, but by men of 40 yeares 
age and vpward.” 

We are delighted to meet with Chancellor 
Rosenkrantz in Denmark, and to find the 
Prince of Denmark a fellow-student of 
Moryson’s at Wittenberg. 

Moryson’s work is a mine of information 
and amusement, but, as in other mines, the 
valuable mineral is mixed up with a gvod 
deal of worthless stuff. In the edition 
of the ‘Itinerary’ which we are glad to 
learn Mr. Hughes has in preparation, a very 
vigorous pruning will be of great advantage. 
The editing of the present volume shows 
that we can place reliance on his discretion ; 
he has avoided alike the danger of too much 
compression and of prolixity, while the 
text shows every sign of careful accuracy. 
The preface is a model of painstaking. 
Every fact of Moryson’s life is brought out 
and verified, and Mr. Hughes has been for- 
tunate in obtaining many new ones. He has 
visited his English homes, and followed his 
tracks through the North Country. That 
there should be one or two slips is inevit- 
able. The ownership of an advowson, for 
example, is rather a sign that a man is not 
going into the Church—at any rate, that he 
will not have the cure of that particular 
living. But such slips the reader may be 
trusted to correct for himself if necessary. 
We have found no evidence of the purchase 
of annuities in Moryson’s time, and we 
believe his patrimony was virtually ex- 
hausted on his return from the East, since 
he leads us to understand that he did not 
get his insurance in full. We must believe, 


then, that his declining years were spent as 
a pensioner of his brother-in-law or as a 
member of his family. Perhaps Mr. Hughes 
will look up the accounts of the Paymaster 
of Berwick and let us know what happened 
to the grant—whether it was paid regularly 
till Moryson’s death. The abstract of Mory- 





son’s travels on pp. iv seg. has been rendered 
of special value by a simple typographical 
device, and, generally, Mr. Hughes has 
neglected nothing, with the all-important 
exception of an index, to make his book of 
use and interest to students and the general 
reader alike. We are glad to learn that his 
labour of love is not lost on the book-buying 
public. 





Mr. Balfour's Apologetics Critically Examined. 
(Watts & Co.) 


Tue author of this little book, which is 
issued under the auspices of the Rationalist 
Press Association, has no cause, so far as 
the substance or the style of his criticism is 
concerned, for withholding his name. He 
represents popular infidelity at what is 
possibly its best, and from the limited point 
of view which he adopts he does himself 
credit. He makes a very spirited attack on 
the Prime Minister’s contributions to philo- 
sophy, and, with rare exceptions, writes 
well and forcibly; nor can any one who 
shares his point of view, even in part, fail 
to recognize that a good many of the blows 
which he delivers strike home. He shows, 
as other critics have shown before him, that 
to undermine the foundations of science does 
not in itself do anything to establish those 
of religious belief, and that science has at 
least this much advantage over faith, that 
its conclusions can be brought to the test 
of practical verification. He shows, too, 
although, perhaps, not so cogently as might 
have been expected of so vigorous an assail- 
ant, that the distinction which Mr. Balfour 
draws between authority and reason will 
not support the use made of that distinction ; 
that authority is only past reasoning, or, 
as he says, ‘‘reason crystallized,” and 
that so far as it is unquestioned in 
matters of opinion it may do much mischief. 
He points out, finally, what few who read 
the ‘Foundations of Belief’ critically can 
help feeling, that the attempt to base the 
Christian dogmas on the results of its dia- 
lectics is not particularly successful. 

He does all this and more of the same 
kind, and he does it well; yet when he 
comes to the end of his task he leaves the 
very definite impression that his point of 
view is narrow, and that in mere perception 
of the problems with which the philosophy 
of religion tries to deal he is greatly inferior 
to the writer whom he attacks. Here and 
there, indeed, he scarcely seems to appre- 
hend the character or the drift of that 
writer’s argument. He deliberately includes 
himself amongst the critics who, as Mr. 
Balfour complains in the eighth edition of 
the ‘Foundations of Belief,’ imagine the 
argument of that work to be that, if all 
creeds, theological or scientific, are equally 
irrational, or, in other words, rest on assump- 
tions which cannot be proved to be true, all 
may be equally accepted. In a passage 
which is certainly not wanting in lucidity 
of expression, Mr. Balfour dwells on the 
causes to which such a misconception of his 
meaning appears to be due. The critics in 
question, he observes, ignore the fact that 
his scheme is avowedly tentative, that it 
deals with a much larger field of investiga- 
tion than is covered by those whom he calls 
naturalists, that his use of the sceptical 
method is chiefly confined to the region of 
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speculation, and that it supplies a useful 
corrective of the exaggerated claim of 
natural science to impose its own standard 
of truth everywhere. Scepticism, as he 
justly says, “‘is the leading remedy in- 
dicated for this mood of dogmatic serenity.” 

It is no reply to this contention to urge, 
as the anonymous critic urges, that the 
speculative position maintained by Mr. Bal- 
four is not shared by “sensible and prac- 
tical men,” or that ‘‘such logic leads to a 
self-stultification which involvesthe abandon- 
ment of reason,” if ‘“‘sensible men” are 
defined at the outset as those who take their 
stand upon the empirical, and ‘ reason ” is 
held to declare that ‘everything which 
cannot be proved by scientific means is in- 
capable of proof.” Nor does he anywhere 
in his volume betray any real appreciation 
of those deeper problems which, as his 
opponent has reminded him, underlie the 
so-called conflict between science and reli- 
gion. It may be doubted whether he is 
even aware of the uncertain use of the term 
‘‘ Rationalism ” which makes so large a show 
in his pages. All through his discussion and 
to whatever topic he addresses himself he 
seems to limit it—this is, indeed, the fatal 
limitation of his point of view—to the mental 
process of reasoning on observed facts and 
of verifying conclusions by experiment. He 
has little to say on the grave objections that 
may be taken to Mr. Balfour’s own use of the 
term, by which he has possibly been misled. 
He has nothing at all to say on the fact, 
well known to all students of philosophy, 
that in its strict meaning Rationalism 
bases its claim to acceptauce not on reason- 
ing from experience, but on reasoning d 
priort, or from principles antecedent to 
experience, although the application to 
which he puts it is, of course, sanctioned by 
long habit. Nor, when he talks at length 
of reason, its sacred rights, its sovereignty, 
and so on, does he seem to be aware that 
reason finds a treatment at the hands of the 
German idealists which it is very far from 
receiving at his own. Again, the difficulties 
involved in a theory of knowledge, inti- 
mately as such a theory must be connected 
with any philosophy of science or of religion, 
he barely mentions. Whatever may be 
thought of the manner in which Mr. Balfour 
infers a spiritual source for our moral and 
westhetic sentiments, his critic has no very 
illuminating remarks to offer on the subject. 
He is content to urge that the fear of 
morality decaying with the downfall of 
supernaturalism is groundless, and that our 
feeling for art and beauty has some natural 
origin which we may partially illumine with 
guesses, but can never hope to bring into 
the full light of demonstration. Of Mr. 
Balfour’s subtle disquisitions on the general 
propriety of inferring origin from validity, 
instead of the common course of inferring 
validity from origin, he takes little notice, 
and what notice he does take is very 
inadequate in view of the large part 
which the question plays in the work under 
criticism. 

The final chapter on Mr. Balfour’s 
personal position gives expression to his 
critic’s surprise that a man of such high 
intellectual power should take so much 
pains to defend theories so absurd and 
untenable. There is scarcely any need to 
say that emotion and prejudice are declared 





to be at the bottom of his efforts. ‘‘ His 
intellect,’’ we are told, 

‘*is unwillingly on the side of Rationalism ; his 
emotion and sentiment are passionately devoted 
to the religion which he has inherited from a 
long line of aristocratic ancestors.” 

The wrench of leaving the ancient faith is 
too great, and, honourable and sincere as 
he is, he is also exposed to the pressure of 
the Nonconformist conscience, which no one 
depending for his power on a popular vote 
can afford to ignore. Such, in the anony- 
mous critic’s opinion, are the causes which 
have led Mr. Balfour, with an audacity of 
the most aristocratic kind, a merciless logic 
bred of metaphysical society, and a 
theoretical consistency worthy of a philo- 
sopher who deals in words rather than in 
things, to dig a mine beneath the whole 
arena of controversy. In a somewhat 
lurid simile we are also informed of 
what becomes of the combatants and of 
Mr. Balfour himself when the mine is 
exploded by the application of his logical 
match. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Way of all Flesh. By Samuel Butler. 

(Grant Richards.) 

Tu1s posthumous story may be unattractive 
to the ordinary novel-reader. It opens 
casually ; it lacks form; it has no sensa- 
tional climax, and no heroine. It is not a 
rounded whole, but the record of part of a 
life. Written, as a brief introductory note 
by Mr. Streatfeild tells us, between 1872 
and 1884, it exhibits a young man’s trials 
from boyhood, his experience in the Church, 
his collapse, and subsequent rehabilitation 
in the world. In order to explain his quali- 
ties, his father and mother, his grandfather, 
and even his great-grandfather are paraded 
before us, the older generations with more 
leisure than an expert novelist would allow 
himself. The hero’s father (a clergyman) 
and his mother are most trenchant portraits, 
but have a belated air, as they belong to the 
time before Darwinism. Such self-deceiv- 
ing, aggressive pietism as theirs is now, we 
hope, rare. Thus much said as to things 
which may deter the reader, we advise him 
to persevere in his perusal, for he will be 
well rewarded. The book is a lesson to 
parents concerning the upbringing of their 
children which is as much needed as ever. 
Mr. Butler, an original thinker, goes with 
unerring frankness into the very heart of 
his subject. He says boldly, but some- 
times too fiercely, what many are think- 
ing. You may not take his views of 
life, but you will learn something from 
examining them. His irony is a useful 
dissolvent, while his humour and ad- 
mirably simple style are more effective than 
much heavy rhetoric. Good things abound. 
Here is happy observation concerning a style 
which is virtually unassailable, yet to many 
offensive, as well as monotonous :— 

‘*T daresay she writes very well, but she has 
fallen under the dominion of the words ‘hope,’ 
‘think,’ ‘ feel,’ ‘try,’ ‘ bright,’ and ‘little,’ and 
can hardly write a page without introducing all 
these words, and some of them more than once.” 
There are hints of autobiography, too, as in 
the following passage :— 

‘‘ With the public generally he is not a 
favourite. He is admitted to have talent, but 
it is considered generally to be of a queer, un- 





practical kind, and no matter how serious he 
is, he is always accused of being in jest, His 
first book was a success for reasons which I 
have already explained, but none of his others 
have been more than creditable failures. He is 
one of those unfortunate men each one of whose 
books is sneered at by literary critics as soon as 
it comes out, but becomes ‘ excellent reading’ 
as soon as it has been followed by a later work 
which may in its turn be condemned.” 

The book is, in fact, a genuine piece of 
Samuel Butler, and that means work of a 
rare kind by a unique man. 


By Leslie Keith. (Hurst & 


Near of Kin. 
Blackett. ) 
No one has more reason for gratitude at the 
existence of our hereditary aristocracy than 
the British novelist. If dukes had never 
existed he would have been compelled to 
invent them. The reading public dearly 
loves a lord, whether as object lesson or 
mirror of rectitude, as arrogant patrician or 
as open-handed philanthropist, and accord- 
ingly the world of romance is largely peopled 
with aristocrats. In ‘Near of Kin’ he isa 
duke with democratic manners, familiarl 
known as Davie. She, on the other hand, 
belongs rather to the aristocracy of intellect, 
being a bishop’s daughter. There is, how- 
ever, a blemish in her pedigree, for the 
bishop, before ascending to the episcopal 
bench, has married beneath him. Herfather, 
mother, and aristocratic stepmother (the 
bishop having rectified his error at the second 
time of asking) being all dead, Elizabeth 
feels called upon by duty to retire for a time 
to the humble depths whence her mother 
was lifted, reascending, after various pleas- 
ingly narrated adventures, to don the des- 
tined ducal coronet. ‘Tragic interest is 
provided by the wife of an irreproachable 
clergyman. This lady not only smokes, but 
also writes books calculated to counteract 
her husband’s ministrations. She, however, 
repents and dies, as is customary. ‘ Near 
of Kin’ is not epoch-making, but it throws 
a welcome light upon the private life of 
dukes and bishops’ daughters. 
Beneath the Veil. By Adeline Sergeant. 
(John Long.) 
Miss SzrcEant has varied her usual fluent 
and not ungraceful narrative with a strong 
sensation. Human folly can scarcely go 
further than to marry the wrong woman, 
however artistic the delusive wedding 
trappings. This befalls the leading villain 
of the tale, who certainly deserves all that 
adverse fate can send him. Whether 
“ Johnny” (aptly christened) deserves the 
meek Valentine is another question. He 
is obviously devoid of the most primary 
instincts, or he would not have been 
deceived about the bride’s identity. He is 
the sort of man who needs a shrew to keep 
him awake, and we foresee much dulness in 
the distance. The characterization is more 
forcible than usual, but the incident is 


naught. 


Haviland’s Chum. By Bertram Mitford. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

WE must congratulate the prolific author of 

this story upon having hit upon a variant of 

his usual theme. The present book is not 

all veldt; some of it appears to have been 

felt. The hero is English, naturally; his 
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chum is a Zulu, caught young by mis- 
sionaries, and by them sent for education 
at a public school in England. In the 
end the young Zulu goes Fantee, as the 
West Coast saying is, and rejoins his 
dusky compatriots in the wilds of Central 
Africa, differing from them only by being 
.more ferocious and bloodthirsty than the 
most savage of them, and on that account 
becoming their king. As king his will is 
law in the matter of the Court’s favourite 
astimes, killing and torturing, and the day 
is naturally brought round by the author 
when Haviland profits by this fact, and is 
made very thankful for having rendered the 
Zulu some boyish services in the past at 
school in England. The African part of the 
story is frankly sensational, a familiar 
blend of the usual ingredients. But the 
first half of the story deals with school life 
in England, and is quite entertaining. 
Reading this, one fancies that if he set his 
mind to it, writing with due leisure, Mr. 
Mitford might produce a tale of school life 
which would be worth reading and keeping. 
Meanwhile, his admirers may rely upon 
finding the fare that suits them between the 
covers of ‘ Haviland’s Chum.’ 





The Thin Red Line of Heroes. By Mrs. 
Fred Maturin. (Grant Richards.) 


Tus little book begins by letting the 
reader into the manners and customs, but 
more especially the want of manners, 
oa on board a troopship bound for 
dia. The dovecote of H.M.S. Semiramis 
is not a place of peace. This phase of 
existence and subsequent pictures of over- 
land travel, rest camps, halts at various 
military stations, and finally life in a 
bungalow at Tum-Tumpore, are made 
visible through the eyes of the wife of the 
C.0. of a certain regiment. Mrs. Ardath 
is, to do her justice, a lively and piquant 
raconteuse. Anglo-Indian society, native 
folk, and the idiosyncrasies of both 
are superficially introduced, but with 
extreme aplomb and vivacity. Plenty of 
variety is shown in the types presented, 
and there are now and then touches of 
real fun; but the fun is sometimes marred 
by just “the little more’? which often 
swamps good things. A very amusing 
young subaltern is a case in point, so is a 
Frenchman ‘“ marooned” with a party on 
the shores of the Canal. The general style 
and the grammar of the narrator, both in 
French and in her own tongue, are at times 
—perhaps on purpose—a little faulty. 





Sour Music. 
Black.) 
Tue scene of Mr. Carlyle’s tale is laid in 
Cumberland, but beyond the picture of the 
old grange (or sheiling, as it is called) 
there is no very local colour in the back- 
ground. The girl who fills the central 
ger is well imagined, but her action in a 
t of pique—the marriage with a vulgar 
and handsome young man—though true 
enough to life, must lessen our interest in 
her fortunes. These take an abrupt curve 
when she leaves her husband and joins the 
fatuous old person (of thirty-eight or so!) 
who all the time has “never known his 
luck.” There is promise in the book, 

but the work is sketchy. 


By J. N. Carlyle. (A. & C. 





Nine Points of the Law. By Wilfrid 
Scarborough Jackson. (Lane.) 
Tus story is mainly about a burglary and 
strange occurrences in the lives of those 
whom it most nearly concerned. Almost 
riceless collections of. coins and plate had 
een successfully taken by experienced 
burglars, who were forced eventually to 
bury the treasure in order to avoid capture. 
The scene of the burglary was ‘‘The 
Thatched House,’’ Winkfield, the residence 
of a banker named Mavors. The burglary 
took place whilst Mavors and his daughter 
were in France. ‘Evil that good may 
come” might very well have been the 
incentive, for the perpetrators accomplished 
nothing but their own discomfiture and 
the health, wealth, and happiness of the 
banker’s clerk, the hero of the story. This 
youth, for whom the fitting name of Wayz- 
goose has been devised, displays a lack of 
mental grasp of ordinary affairs, strange 
in one who was, we are told, “sent to a 
public school as a boy......‘ Puer ingenui 
vultus,’ he remembered his tutor calling 
him when a boy at St. Paul’s.” Only in 
his ready action in protecting Miss Mavors 
from fire at the hotel—where the little 
party found its chief amusement in staring 
at, and discussing, new-comers—do we 
trace anything at all creditable to his 
presumed training. The discovery by 
Wayzgoose of the burglars’ ‘ boodle” 
almost too readily provides incident. The 
author apparently believes a reader’s mind 
may be hauled from the improbable to 
the still more so, and finally triumphantly 
inveigled by the impossible, as easily as a 
trunk may be hauled from luggage-van to 
platform. There is a slender love story— 
all too slender. With regard to the humour, 
for which the publisher makes big claims, 
we are disappointed. It is neither subtle, 
droll, nor boisterous. The characters are 
shallow, and little insight or sympathy with 
human nature is displayed in the story. 
We opened the book expecting fun and 
entertainment. ‘The Fallen Idol,’ ‘Lyre 
and Lancet,’ ‘The Lunatic at Large,’ and 
several other books of recent years are 
more humorous and more convincing in 
incident. Mr. Jackson’s style is lucid and 
never verbose, and this, his first novel, 
is promising work. We have, however, 
failed to trace, either in matter or manner, 
anything to make a great fuss about. 


The Tiger’s Awakening. By Fred. G. Lunge. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 
AtrnovcH inferior in popularity to the 
woman with a past, or future, and the 
British aristocrat, the Indian potentate, 
especially if he be wicked, has a substantial 
following among novel-readers. Bearing 
this in mind, Mr. Lunge introduces us to an 
ae Maharajah, who has had his 
natural wickedness augmented by residence 
at Oxford, so that he has acquired not only 
the manners, but also, it is to be feared, the 
morals of a Chesterfield. Enamoured of a 
white lady whose troth is plighted to another, 
he bides his time with the patient craft 
peculiar to Indian villains, until an oppor- 
tunity arises for violently abducting the 
young wife. Her husband sets to work to 


rescue her from the harem, and after 
various deadly combats, flights through 





underground passages, battles, and mur- 
ders, during which the Maharajah learns 
repeatedly how many slips intervene between 
cup and lip, succeeds, by the assistance of 
a troupe of itinerant jugglers, whom he 
thoughtfully places under an obligation 
beforehand. The Maharajah meets with 
an appropriate death at the mouth of a 
crocodile. Mr. Lunge blends instruction 
with amusement by the introduction of 
such parenthetical explanations as ‘the 
bunnia (village moneylender) crouching on 
a wretched little tattoo (pony).” Such 
glosses may be useful to the student of 
Hindustani, but seem likely to irritate the 
connoisseur in melodrama, for whom the 
book is presumably intended. 





POLITICAL LEADERS AND PROBLEMS. 


Ir is difficult to vulgarize the Prime Minister, 
but this result has been achieved in Arthur 
James Balfour: the Man and his Work, by Mr. 
Bernard Alderson (Grant Richards). The 
personality of none of our distinguished 
men is more interesting than that of Mr. 
Balfour. Books on the lives of statesmen 
who are still with us are almost invariably 
failures, and we confess to finding this volume 
specially heavy, and, though painstaking, 
unworthy of the subject. It is amusing, in 
view of a recent memorable clause, to find, of 
the four comrades at Eton named as Mr. 
Balfour’s friends, ‘‘ Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, 
M.P.”’ It is also amusing, but in the way 
which detaches us from the author’s point of 
view, to find, in some remarks on the Fourth 
Party, Mr. Balfour included—as he is included 
by all except those who bear in mind the 
observations of the leader of the Fourth Party 
upon the subject—among ‘‘four dauntless 
fighters.’”’ We fully admit the relentless 
vigilance and the ‘‘ dogged industry ’’ of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, 
and Mr. (now Sir) John Gorst. But anything 
less accurately descriptive of Mr. Balfour 
when he sat among them than these phrases 
cannot well be conceived. Any energy that 
Mr. Balfour may display, any Parliamentary 
vigilance, and any Parliamentary industry, 
date from his Chief Secretaryship of Ireland, 
and not from the memorable years 1880-4. 
There is an interesting and important state- 
ment in the volume—not, indeed, concerning 
Mr. Balfour—which we-take leave to doubt, 
but without feeling sure that we are right. It 
is said that in June, 1885, after the defeat 
of Gladstone’s second administration, Lord 
Salisbury formed his administration ‘‘ on re- 
ceiving conditional assurances of support from 
Mr. Gladstone.’’ There is no doubt that Lord 
Salisbury tried to obtain such assurances, and 
it is very possible that he may have said 
something of the kind. On the other hand, 
Gladstone repeatedly maintained that he had 
given no ‘‘assurances’’ of any kind, and 
especially no ‘‘ assurances of support.’’ This, 
however, is a matter upon which we write only 
on account of its interest, and not by way of 
reflection upon Mr. Alderson, for we believe 
that research would prove that statements on 
the subject are contradictory. Wethink it an 
exaggeration to describe what was known as 
‘‘the fight in the House of Commons,”’ on the 
last night of the Committee stage on the Home 
Rule Bill, as a scene of ‘‘ indescribable riot,’’ 
in which members rushed across the House and 
assaulted ‘‘ one another in the most ferocious 
manner.’ There was, as a fact, subsequently 
well recognized, whatever the newspapers 
may have said on the next day, nothing in the 
way of violence which could have hurt a fly. 
Politicians are given to sham fights. The 
author quotes, without any apparent sense of 
incongruity or humour, Mr. Balfour’s speeches 
at Manchester during the war. There is not 
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a hint to show that they were not thought 
satisfactory by the public. He makes us wade 
through statements as to the increase by the 
Government of the numbers of the army, 
without pointing out that the increase was a 
paper increase, which had not been obtained ; 
and he quotes a passage as to ‘‘six Army 
Corps...... organized not for wanton aggression, 
but for home defence,’’ in a manner which 
must be most irritating—let us say to the 
private secretaries of Mr. Balfour; we are 
sure Mr. Balfour has too much discretion and 
discernment to read a volume about himself. 
In quoting, most rightly, Mr. Balfour’s inter- 
esting speeches on a matter which he under- 
stands and which is largely personal to himself, 
the establishment of a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity in Ireland, there is a curious statement 
which we fancy is erroneous :— 

“The sole reason why the leader of the House 

personally advocates the establishment of such a 
seat of learning in Belfast, is purely in the interests 
of higher education.” 
We imagine that Belfast must stand for Dublin. 
It is doubtful whether the windows of a Roman 
Catholic University in Belfast could be pro- 
tected by the constabulary against the expres- 
sion of the feelings of those employed by 
Messrs. Harland & Wolff. Mr. Alderson has 
a proper pride in his subject, and there is no 
political or literary virtue which he is not 
prepared to ascribe to Mr. Balfour. He 
says of the Prime Minister: ‘‘ To-day he is 
recognized as the leading educationalist in 
the country.’’ We need not discuss a claim 
which we are certain Mr. Balfour would not 
set up for himself. 


Another book in which Mr. Balfour occupies, 
not, indeed, the field, but the first position, is 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s most readable British 
Political Leaders (Fisher Unwin). The group 
of thirteen—for the ‘‘ unlucky number ’”’ has 
been chosen with gratifying disregard of 
superstition—are all sketched in pleasant 
colours, with the notable exception of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who is naturally not treated by 
the former Irish Nationalist leader with what 
the Unionist leader’s friends would con- 
sider conspicuous regard for his feelings. In 
dealing with Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy has almost the same phrase as that 
at which we have expressed a mild surprise in 
our notice of the pages of Mr. Alderson. He 
describes him as a member of the Fourth 
Party, ‘‘as ready, resolute, and stubborn a 
fighter as any one of his companions in arms.’’ 
We suppose that some day those letters of 
Lord Randolph Churchill will be published 
in which the leader of the Fourth Party ex- 
pressed with great freedom to his associates 
and intimates his candid opinion of the position 
—among, rather than in, that famous party— 
of the present Prime Minister of England. 
Another statement in Mr. McCarthy’s article 
on Mr. Balfour is alsocalculated to raisea smile. 
Describing Mr. Balfour as Chief Secretary, 
he adds, ‘‘Balfour, it should be said, was 
never, even at that time, actually unpopular 
with the Irish National Party.’”’ It may be 
so. We are inclined to think that it is so. 
But, though the statement may be, ‘ historic- 
ally speaking, true’’ (to use Mr. Disraeli’s 
famous phrase), it is startling when placed 
by the side of Mr. Alderson’s rather 
wooden, and, in the present day, disagree- 
able quotation of the remarks made at the 
period, by the most representative National- 
ists about Mr. Balfour. They described 
their own attacks upon him as “‘ breaking the 
butterfly upon the wheel.’’ They called him 

. a palsied masher,”’ and finally wound up 
with what became a standing description of 
‘base, bloody, brutal Balfour.’’ No doubt 
they were the best of friends to him at the 
time; such is the world of politics. In the 
Balfour article Mr. Justin McCarthy incident- 
ally anticipates his fourth chapter by declaring 
that Mr. Chamberlain has never given any 





indication of interest in any artistic subject. 
The assertion is made in even stronger terms, 
but safeguarded by the words ‘‘so far as I 
know.’’ This only shows that Mr. Justin 
McCarthy knows less about the subject of the 
Chamberlain biography than he probably does 
about some of the others whom he describes. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s taste in art may not be the 
highest, but he has a thoroughly trained appre- 
ciation of certain forms of it and a keen 
interest in them almost amounting to delight. 
Like many Englishmen who have been long 
connected with the manufacturing seats of the 
Midlands and the North, he has, to judge 
from symptoms connected with his adminis- 
tration in early days of the Birmingham 
museums, a special taste for the work of the 
English water-colour school. The Chamber- 
lain chapter we shall not deal with, for the 
reason that it is full of matters which were 
described as revelations at the time of their 
first publication, we think in a magazine. It 
is possible that they may have been altered 
in language since that date, but, essentially, 
the statements made are those which were the 
subject of much comment in political papers a 
few years ago. They describe what purport 
to have been the close relations between Mr. 
Chamberlain, Parnell, and the Irish party. 
There is only this to say of them—that they 
constitute an ex parte statement, and repre- 
sent the views or the recollections of one side 
only. These matters are too fresh for the 
publication of those letters and diaries which 
might enable us to hold the balance, and this 
fact is one of the greatest of the many diffi- 
culties in Mr. Morley’s way in the publica- 
tion of his life of Gladstone. There are two 
allusions—one in the sketch of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, and one much earlier in the 
book—to the cordite vote, and in the earlier 
one it is suggested that various reasons may 
have influenced Lord Rosebery in accepting 
a small snap division in a listless House in 
Committee of Supply as a final censure of his 
administration. The chapter on Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman includes the statement 
that he 

“made up his mind that the decision of the House 
was adistinct vote of censure on his administration, 
and that he could not continue to hold office after 
so marked a declaration of disapproval.” 

This is obviously inconsistent with Parlia- 
mentary usage. The vote could not have 
been taken as a serious reflection by Parlia- 
ment on the special administration of the 
Secretary of State for War himself, unless 
Parliament had been given the opportunity 
of reconsidering the matter, and, with due 
notice and in a full House, the decision in 
Committee had been reaffirmed. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, however, goes on to contradict 
his own previous statement :— 

“ He saw clearly that the Government had lost the 

confidence and the support of the country, and that 
the sooner the whole futile attempt at administra- 
tion under such conditions came to an end the better 
it would be for the business of the State.” 
The fact, of course, is, as was notorious at the 
time, that the Whips reported that in a full 
House on a strict party vote, assuming no 
cross voting, the majority of the Government 
in reversing the cordite vote would have been 
four ; and it was felt impossible to carry on 
the Government with self-respect on so slender 
a majority. The photographs by which the 
various chapters are illustrated are, as often 
happens, far too beautiful. The subjects of 
most of the thirteen chapters are represented 
as they perhaps once were. 


Col. E. S. May, who has written admirably 
in the past on guns, and who, we have no 
doubt, is destined to live to write well again 
upon questions connected with the army, 
is not to be congratulated on Principles 
and Problems of Imperial Defence (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.). We are, indeed, deeply 
disappointed in this book. An unpleasant 








impression is produced in the first seven 
lines of the first page, where, when it 
is declared that the foremost essential is 
command of the sea, the author adds that 
the writings of those who have laboured to 
bring this fundamental principle home to our 
minds have not been in vain, and, alluding 
to the last twenty years, names ‘‘ Capt. 
Mahan, Sir George Clarke, Mr. Thursfield, and 
the late Admiral Colomb.’’ Capt. Mahan, Sir 
George Clarke, and Mr. Thursfield are high 
authorities on the problems treated in the 
present book, and we consider—looking to the 
combination of knowledge with impartiality— 
Mr. Thursfield is the highest naval authority 
that we have. But the two leading names on the 
particular point mentioned in the paragraph 
are omitted. Admiral Colomb, who did good 
service upon technical points, though with- 
out ever being clear in his main lines, always 
admitted, with perfect justice and good faith, 
that on general principles he was merely a 
humble disciple of his brother Sir John 
Colomb. Capt. Mahan followed closely in 
his books—as closely as does Col. May him- 
self—the teachings of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
and, undoubtedly, for the instructed public 
or for the impartial foreign reader well 
acquainted with the subject, there is a con- 
spicuous unfairness in the omission, as regards 
the modern revival of the true doctrine of 
command of the sea, of the names of Sir John 
Colomb and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. 

Col. May has written so well on military 
subjects that it was not to be expected that 
he would in any volume from his pen fail to 
present some valuable material. A point 
which strikes us as excellent in the present 
volume is his proof on p. 103 that the foreign 
colony which we attack in war must be one in 
the preservation of which the pride of the 
hostile nation is involved :— 

“The loss of some cvaling-station, of whose name 
and existence many of the lower orders might be 
ignorant, could be cheerfully borne. The seizure 
of a newly acquired colony of doubtful commercial 
value could be glossed over, palliated, and_for- 
gotten; but the loss of an old-established and his- 
toric settlement would be a humiliation, to escape 
from which a proud nation will set all its strength 
at hazard.” 

In other words, it would be useless for us to 
attempt to bring Germany to her knees by 
conquering German Africa; and equally use- 
less to think that we could defeat an attack 
on India by capturing Saghalien. This is well 
put, and, though, of course, not new to those 
who have thought upon the subject, is, so far 
as we remember, new to the public, who con- 
stantly assume the opposite. Col. May has 
not gone into a case which affects ourselves— 
namely, the difficulty of defending Jersey 
against French invasion, and the absolute 
necessity, if welost the cradle of the monarchy, 
of buying it back at the peace, upon any terms, 
however ruinous, for purely sentimental 
reasons. Col. May has another good point 
in the chapter on the cable communications of 
the Empire, which explains the excellent views 
of Mr. M. H. Gray, of his brother (who is 
quoted, but not indexed), and of Mr. Charles 
Bright. There are a few errors in the 
chapter which these gentlemen will detect ; 
but, on the whole, it is a most useful contribu- 
tion to sound doctrine. Col. May, in this 
chapter, and in several other portions of his 
book, is a little inclined to contradict him- 
self, a fact which shows some haste in 
compilation. In several places we have marked 
incorrect statements, and then found a per- 
fectly accurate statement on the same subject 
in another part of the volume. For example, 
it is rightly explained that we have now one 
direct military cable to Gibraltar; but in 
another passage we are told, absolutely, ‘‘ the 
cables to Gibraltar touch at Lisbon.’’ So 
with regard to the interference with cable com- 
munication in time of war, there are several 
passages which lay down the doctrine that 
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‘*a Power at war with us would hesitate to 
embark upon...... the interruption of cable com- 
munications.’’ On the other hand, the true 
view is elsewhere put forward, that each 
Power would do exactly what suited its inter- 
est at the moment. On the specific point of 
cutting cables outside territorial waters the 
Times is quoted, and writers on international 
law are quoted, in the one sense, but finally 
we are properly told what the Americans did 
as a fact, namely, cut them where they chose, 
and refused to pay compensation. Col. May, 
however, quotes from Admiral Colomb instead 
of from the official publications of the United 
States, which are far more explicit on the 
point, and which contain a full translation of 
the Spanish official documents. There are two 
incidental statements in the cable chapter 
which may be questioned. The one is that 
‘“patience and ingenuity will disclose any 
cipher.’’ No doubt, unfortunately, our War 
Office and our Admiralty ciphers are of the 
foolish kind which can be read by the pro- 
fessional cryptographists of Russia; but our 
Foreign Office cipher cannot be read, being 
“‘arbitrary.’’ The other questionable state- 
ment is that it is the swamps and malaria be- 
tween Uganda and Khartoum that bar the way 
to the Cape to Cairo railway. That railway 
as a through line has no claim to exist: it 
could not compete with sea traffic. But the 
political difficulty occasioned by the meeting of 
the German colony and the Congo State is that 
which absolutely bars the way to a line which 
would be under British control; and as regards 
the district between Uganda and Khartoum 
arrangements have been made for making the 
line, not through the swamps, but along the 
foothills of Abyssinia. The great name of 
Sir Sandford Fleming should have been referred 
to in connexion with the cable communications 
of the Empire. We owe the raising of the 
question to that gentleman. 

Col. May unfortunately does not write 
on the defence questions which need to be 
handled at the moment. He purposely abstains 
from doing so on the defence of the North- 
West Frontier of India, because he knows too 
much ; but this fact is ruinous to his book, for 
it forces him to assume, in a manner which 
does not carry conviction, the truth of a 
series of rash statements by other people as 
to the force which in various circumstances 
would be needed. He does not discuss the 
nature of the South African garrison, and the 
question of whether it should be available for 
Indian reinforcement. He assumes the con- 
tinuance of the linked-hbattalion system, with- 
out showing how its continuance under present 
conditions is possible. Every real diffi- 
culty is avoided, and by far the greater por- 
tion of the book is concerned with obvious 
considerations, less well stated than they have 
been before. Col. May claims, too, that, as 
against less large-minded men, he is putting 
forward ‘‘another conception of Imperial 
defence—a conception which views all the 
forces of the Empire as a whole, which seeks 
to establish a correlation between them.”’ But 
these are the commonplaces of all writers on 
the subject. So, too, with the standard for the 
fleet. He takes it without examination, and 
states it in various differing forms as lax as 
= ow nal we accept a two-Power 
standard, we shall not go very far astray.”’ 
Or this :— " ~— 

“But many sailors think that a three - Power 
standard has lately been forced upon us, and such a 
standard, since the foreign press has spoken so 
upguardedly, has become in the opinion of many 
high authorities by no means a hysterical cry,” , 
Col. May appears also to put in an inferior 
place that chief point of the high command 
which at the moment is paralyzing those who 
think out such questions. If our present 
system of defence can only place in the com- 
mand of our principal fleet those whose in- 
efficiency is admitted, and if the French are 





able to secure such men as one of their pre- 
sent admirals and another who has only just 
retired and who would be available for war, no 
standard can be sufficient to prevent our lying 
awake at nights. Then, too, when we come 
to gunnery, upon which Col. May is a high 
authority, he only says :— 

“Everybody, of course, believes that when it 

comes to the pinch our superiority in gunnery and 
manceuvring power will be proved once more ; but 
before experiment has shown it to exist, it should 
not be counted upon.” 
The fact that the French, who also under- 
stand gunnery, claim superiority over us in 
it, which we do not admit, and in guns, 
which some of our best authorities do admit, 
is not considered. 

When we turn to the number of our troops, 
we find that this great question has not been 
thought out. In two different portions of the 
volume our author tells us that in the event of 
a serious war the defence of the North-West 
Frontier of India would demand the immediate 
dispatch from home of two army corps. He is 
eoncerned, like Mr. Brodrick, with ‘‘ home 
defence.’’ Asheadmits that a third army corps 
would disappear in what he thinks necessary 
reinforcements for fixed defence in other por- 
tions of the Empire, he is entirely without that 
striking force which he rightly thinks essential, 
and which, unlike most other writers, he 
assumes, perhaps with wisdom, would be 
required, not after the war had lasted a long 
time, but almost immediately on its breaking 
out. There are many secondary points which 
we should like to discuss with Col. May, such 
as the statement that Karachi is held rather 
in the interest of our commerce than that of 
our naval power: Karachi being the spot 
through which all our reinforcements to India 
must proceed. Inanother place he recommends 
a large expenditure upon establishments at 
Madras, which we should have thought a 
specimen of that waste of money upon things 
not essential which in other portions of the 
book he condemns. He seems to think that 
Malta will be the bait to our opponents which 
will bring them out to fight at sea, while we 
should have thought that the cutting of their 
communications with Algeria and Tunis would 
have been more present to his mind. In 
dealing with counter-stroke he mentions with- 
out condemnation the old War Office heresy 
of ‘‘the Black Sea.’’ In describing how the 
invasion of the Peninsula drew 300,000 of 
Napoleon’s troops to Spain he falls into the 
old Napier heresy of disregarding the magni- 
ficent previous exertions of the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese. In naming Wei-hai-Wei he 
quotes from the ‘Statesman’s Year- Book’ 
the note, ‘‘ A garrison of 1,289 men, of whom 
1,083 were colonials, was allowed for it.’? Now 
full statements have repeatedly been made in 
Parliament as to the numbers of the Chinese 
regiment (the ‘‘colonials’’ in question), and 
the number given in the ‘Statesman’s Year- 
Book’ is the establishment of two years ago, 
and not the actual force or the establishment of 
the present year. He thinks that commercial 
interests will develope at Wei-hai-Wei: a state- 
ment which the map, the statement of the 
Government, and the pledge to Germany are 
there to deny. He suggests that the garrison 
of Esquimalt is too small, although all Canada 
on the Pacific railway lies behind it for its easy 
reinforcement; but he does not make a similar 
statement about Thursday Island, of which, un- 
fortunately, it would be true. He thinks that 
the fast steamers of Germany are due to sub- 
sidies—a common but erroneous belief. These 
steamers, by which we mean those of over 
twenty-three knots, are due to advertisement, 
and to that only. We do not approve of 
the style of Col. May, as shown in such 
sentences as ‘‘that pale ghost, irresolution, 
again stalked abroad.’’ The use of italics is 
hardly to be defended. Sir William Laird 
Clowes is called Mr. Laird Clowes; and the 





volume is not free from such misprints as 
** Peuj-deh ’’ for Penjdeh. 

It is with regret that we point out these 
shortcomings, for we have given the highest 
praise to some of the author’s previous writings, 
and have no doubt of his distinction and of 
the value of his services to the State. 


Mr. E. D. Morel, whose ‘ Affairs of West 
Africa’ we recently reviewed with high 
approval, publishes through the same firm— 
that of Heinemann — The British Oase in 
French Congo. The concessionnaire régime of 
the Congo State—which constitutes a flagrant 
violation both of the commercial principles 
laid down by the Powers at the time of the 
constitution of that State by the Berlin Act 
in 1885, and of their individual Treaties 
with the State—has unfortunately led to an 
imitation by the French Government of its 
proceedings. In the French Congo, which 
adjoins the Congo State, and which, gener- 
ally, may be said to occupy the north bank 
of the river, as the Congo State occupies 
the south, concessions have been granted by 
recent French Ministers for the Colonies 
to Belgian companies closely related to the 
Antwerp companies holding concessions in the 
Congo State. The privilege and favour granted 
to them arein violation of the arrangements as 
to the free-trade zone and the maritime zone 
which were adopted by the Powers. France 
has undoubtedly broken her engagements, but 
the breach is not so gross as in the case of 
the Congo State, which was created on the 
strength of the strongest possible pledges by 
its founders. The fact that France holds us, 
in the case of Newfoundland, to the observa- 
tion not so much of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
as of certain King’s Declarations volunteered 
by us in the eighteenth century, makes it the 
more startling that we should put up with a 
violation of trade provisions so recent as those 
in the protocols of the Conference of 1884-5. 
As, however, we tolerated the previous still 
less defensible proceedings of the King of the 
Belgians, it is not easy for us with any con- 
sistency to fight hard against the whole 
arrangements upon which the position of 
affairs in the French Congo is now based. In 
the other French colonies there is little, if 
any, trace of such proceedings, which the best 
French colonial authorities consider to be 
detrimental to the interest of the colonies and 
of France. Mr. Morel is a perfectly safe 
guide in such matters, and represents the 
opinions entertained by the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Liverpool and Manchester. We 
notice that Sir Alfred Jones, the famous 
Liverpool shipper, signs the documents pub- 
lished in this volume which are directed 
against the French Congo system, a fact which 
makes us the more surprised that that gentle- 
man should act as Consul of the Congo State, 
and, after a recent interview with the King, 
should have stated his approval of the pro- 
ceedings of that revolting Government. 


It is impossible to conceive anything more 
dull than the various publications in defence 
of the indefensible proceedings of the Congo 
State. We did not think it necessary to 
notice ‘The Truth about Civilisation in 
Congoland, by a Belgian,’ of which, some 
time ago, several copies reached us, such is the 
lavishness with which they were distributed. 
The book was one of evident bad faith, and 
not worth detailed examination. We now 
have before us a translation of New Africa, 
by the Belgian senator Prof. Descamps, 
published in its English form by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. It is a volume of a very 
different kind from the other defence of the 
Congo State which we have mentioned, but it 
is equally undeserving of attention. It is a 
dull history of all the good intentions in 
which the Congo State was _ professedly 
founded, and in which it has professedly been 
maintained. The author takes no account of 
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the appalling fact that every promise has 
peen violated, and that Europe has been 
shocked by the mass of evidence which shows 
that the future of the country has been 
sacrificed to a ghastly greed for gain which 
knows no measure. The history of the Acts 
and decrees given by Prof. Descamps is also 
to be found in the excellent volume of Mr. 
Fox Bourne, ‘ Civilisation in Congoland’ ; but 
in that book we have the actual state of 
things contrasted with the declared inten- 
tions. It is noteworthy for Britons that Prof. 
Descamps maintains that the Bahr el Ghazel 
is rightfully granted by Great Britain to the 
Congo State. But we need hardly say that 
the Congo State will not be allowed to enter 
the Bahr el Ghazel, and that it will probably 
be expelled from the Lado enclave. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Islim, a prelection delivered before the 
University of Dublin by Prof. Stanley Lane- 
Poole (Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co.), presents 
in short compass an excellent survey of the 
primitive teaching of Mohammed. After 
insisting on the essential unity of the Moham- 
medan and Christian conceptions of God, and 
on the textual accuracy of the Koran, the 
writer takes up the main dogma—‘ There is 
no god but God’’—which has always been 
proclaimed ‘‘ with a grandeur, a majesty, and 
above all with a sure conviction perhaps un- 
surpassed.’’ Of the early Siiras he justly 
remarks :— 

“They are pitched too high to be long sustained. 
We feel that we have to do with a poet as well as a 
preacher, and that his poetry costs him too much to 
be spun out. The words are those of a man whose 
whole heart is in his subject, and they carry with 
them even now the impression of the burning 
vehemence with which they were hurled forth.” 
Several famous passages are quoted in illus- 
tration of Mohammed’s ideal of the Divine 
nature. The salient features of Islam—e.y., 
its practical character and want of spirituality, 
the brotherhood and equality of all Muslims 
not only in theory, but also in fact, the position 
of women, and other matters of creed and 
ritual—are pithily stated, We can recommend 
this little work to any one who wishes to 
obtain a broad outline of Islim in its weak- 
ness no less than in its strength. 


WE are glad to see that The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table has been added to the select 
company of the ‘‘Golden Treasury Series ’”’ 
(Macmillan & Co.). The book is introduced 
by Sir Leslie Stephen’s essay from ‘Studies 
of a Biographer’ with alterations. Holmes’s 
work, as ever - increasing editions testify, 
long ago won its hold on English affection. 
Sir Leslie Stephen judiciously explains the 
excellent reasons for this popularity, while 
supplying a corrective for those who, from 
personal affection or national pride, have been 
led to consider Holmes an ‘‘ epoch-making ”’ 
person. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. publish in two 
volumes Local Government in England, by 
Prof. Redlich, of Vienna, edited with additions 
by Mr. Francis W. Hirst. We seldom find the 
treatises on English Local Government, and 
still less often those which touch Irish or 
Scotch Local Government, and which are 
from the pens of foreign writers, of much 
practical value. But Mr. Hirst has been 
something more than a translator, and has im- 
proved the rather heavy book which he intro- 
duces to us. It is possible, of course, that it 
may be useful as a text-book, but we doubt 
whether it will be possible to secure its 
adoption as such, because there is a free ex- 
pression of opinion on matters which have an 
important bearing on Parliamentary elections. 
The Whig position is taken up, and the Agri- 
cultural — Act is, for example, attacked 
in somewhat unmeasured language, 
told that ee: nana 





‘it is impossible to deny the unfairness and in- 
equality of a system which produces results so 
absurd as those shown above...... The Government, 
however, turned a deaf ear to these protests, and 
renewed the Acts for another period of four years.” 
The statements made may be perfectly true, 
but Conservative universities will hesitate to 
place on their lists the book in which they 
occur. Prof. Redlich’s object in writing the 
volumes was to upset the theories of Gneist. 
Unfortunately, however, no one in this country 
troubles himself with theories upon English 
Local Government, except so far as they are 
historical; and when the attempt is made to 
apply them to the Education Act and recent 
matters of the kind, they only put off or put 
out those who desire to consult the book, who 
are either persons who take part in Local 
Government or the politicians who make 
capital out of it on the one side or the other. 
We fancy that we perceive an inclination to 
discountenance the work of certain individuals 
whose views ought to have been discussed 
or services remembered in such a book. 
For instance, while J. S. Mill and Mr. 
Courtney are quoted and referred to in con- 
nexion with minority representation, the 
names of Hare and of Fawcett are not indexed, 
and we have not been able to find them in the 
text. The book is so full that it is difficult 
to read every line of it, and it is just possible 
that some portions may have escaped us, but 
the parts of the volumes which have been 
fully read justify our question. There is a 
startling foot-note on this same subject of 
minority representation, which declares of 
Parliamentary reform that 

“the Act of 1832 contained a small experiment in 
the principle of Minority Representation, which was 
to receive a more important development in relation 
to School Board elections.” 

We cannot help thinking that this foot-note is 
based upon the blunder of dating in 1832 the 
experiment by which members for Birmingham, 
Glasgow, and other great cities were allowed 
to be elected on the limited vote given by 
what is known as ‘‘ the minority clause.’’ At 
all events, it is certain that this clausein Mr. 
Disraeli’s Act should have been mentioned as 
the chief measure on the subject. In dealing 
with urban districts the writers, being obvi- 
ously without much practical working know- 
ledge of them, are inclined to assume that 
urban districts were created, at the time when 
most of them came into existence, out of rural 
districts which had become populous. Some 
of them are said to be small market towns, 
while the rest are supposed to have been 
manufacturing or mining in their origin. This 
account entirely neglects a considerable num- 
ber of urban districts which have never had 
anything urban about them except the name, 
and which were created when they consisted 
of merely rural parishes, simply for the pur- 
pose of an alteration of highway policy. 
There was a long period during which the 
Local Government Board invariably gave 
urban powers to a rural parish which de- 
sired to take charge of its roads. Another 
reference in the same connexion shows the 
same want of practical acquaintance with the 
subject. Willesden and the Rhondda Valley 
being large urban districts, it is suggested 
that they would be fit to be boroughs, but for 
there being no great practical advantage. 
The valley is called a ‘‘ place,’’ and described 
as ‘‘ Rhondda,” as though it were a town. It 
consists, of course, of an immense valley, with 
the mountains on each side, containing a 
whole system of separate towns, many of 
which are important centres of population. 
A far more proper example, and one which 
certainly would have been selected by any 
writer who was acquainted with the facts, 
would be Merthyr, which has long been a Par- 
liamentary borough with two members, and yet 
has never had a corporate existence. We do 
not quite know what the writers mean by 
ascribing the appointment of the “ Select 





Committee on Municipal Trading,’’ which in 
fact was a joint committee of both Houses of 
Parliament, to ‘‘the uncertain attitude of the 
Local Government Board towards promoters 
of local Bills.’’ The opponents of municipal 
trading who obtained the appointment of the 
committee did not, so far as we remember, 
allege uncertainty in the action of the Local 
Government Board. But if they did, they 
certainly alleged it without justification. 
Whatever view is taken upon this question, 
it must be admitted that the Local Govern- 
ment Board has confined itself to a rigid appli- 
cation of the duties laid upon it by the law. 
In Mr. Hirst’s chapter on education he seems 
to assume that the principle of School Boards 
elected by the ratepayers ‘‘ad hoc ’’ was in the 
Gladstone-Forster Education Bill as introduced 
in 1870 for districts outside municipal boroughs. 
This was not so. The ‘‘adhoc’’ election 
of School Boards for the whole country 
was forced into the Bill by the House of 
Commons. The Government accepted the 
creation of an ‘‘ad hoc’’ School Board as regards 
London. They fought against the application 
of the principle in the rest of the country, and 
it was not till the Report stage that they gave 
in. After all, with some revision these two 
volumes might occupy the position referred 
to in our first paragraph. 


Messrs. LONGMAN & Co. publish the ex- 
cellent Annual Register for the year 1902. 
We have almost invariably praised the exe- 
cution of the annual volume of this series; 
but we have always made reserves with regard 
to the index, While we admit that it is 
difficult to change the system, to which no 
doubt the users of the ‘ Annual Register’ as a 
book of reference have become accustomed, yet 
that system is so thoroughly vicious that we 
become more and more convinced each year 
that it ought to be revolutionized. A large 
portion of the ‘ Annual Register’ is taken up 
with the Parliamentary history of the United 
Kingdom in the year; but during the three 
years in which the index to Hansard was well 
done we are certain that no one desiring to 
find any Parliamentary fact would have failed 
to resort, even at inconvenience, to Hansard, 
in preference to troubling himself to try to 
find the matter in the ‘ Annual Register.’ If 
the change is to be made, as we are sure it 
must be, it will be necessary to have a very 
long index, with double entries, of which one 
set will preserve such useful groupings in the 
present index as, for example, that which con- 
cerns the much-consulted obituaries of the 
‘ Annual Register.’ 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities for 1903, 
by Sir Henry Burdett (Scientific Press), is not 
only an exhaustive directory and guide to 
statistics, but also contains some two hundred 
pages which deal with the present situation. 
The ‘ Uniform System of Accounts’ is wisely 
recommended. The Street Ambulance Ser- 
vice, the Development of County Hospitals, 
Hospital Finance, The Income and Expen- 
diture of Missionary Societies, are among the 
subjects considered in this exhaustive review 
of the present situation. We have also re- 
ceived the same author’s excellent Official 
Nursing Directory (Scientific Press); and The 
Annual Charities Registerand Digest for 1903, 
which Messrs. Longman publish for the Charity 
Organization Society. Mr. C. 8. Loch contri- 
butes a long and admirable introduction, in 
which he has been assisted by experts in 
various lines. The ‘‘ probation ’’ system in the 
United States seems likely to ‘‘ produce a 
wonderful diminution in the volume of crime, 
and in the number of persons committed to 
prison.’’ The index is well done. 


A rurMormt has arisen in the press and 
questions have been asked in the House of 
Commons as to the alleged wasting of an 
enormous quantity of ammunition by the 
Mediterranean fleet in rapid firing, said to be 
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unaimed, lasting for several hours on a recent | 
afternoon. The statements constitute an 
attack on Sir Compton Domvile and on Ad- 
miral Custance, the second in command. But 
it is possible that an explanation is to be found 
in a volume entitled The Tactical Employment 
of Naval Artillery, by ‘‘ Rapidan,’’ reprinted 
from Traction and Transmission, a monthly 
journal published by the newspaper Engineer- 
ing. This book deals, among other matters of 
interest, with the necessity for drillin ammuni- 
tion supply, now one of the most critical of 
all the matters on which the success of a ship 
or of a fleet may depend. Nothing could 
excuse unaimed shooting; but if we suppose, 
as seems probable, that there were marks or 
targets, it is no doubt a defensible use of 
costly ammunition to subject a fleet for some 
hours to the strain which a modern battle 
would involve. We commend to all who are 
interested in naval matters the useful treatise 
named. 

A Plain Man’s Papers. By Belinda’s 
Husband. (Gardner.) —This slender green 
volume contains twenty-one brief papers, under 
such heads as ‘ Book-Shops,’ ‘Old Maids,’ 
‘Old Folk,’ ‘Friendship,’ ‘Death,’ and so 
forth. Couplets, both Latin and English, top 
most of these papers, and italics and inverted 
commas figure largely in all of them. We 
should have guessed that some ‘ Belinda’’ 
rather than any ‘‘ Husband’’ was responsible 
for the writing :— 

“ Belinda laughed outright when I intimated my 
intention of commencing author in the style of the 
old Spectator. With aquaint turn of phrase, I had 
grandly proclaimed: ‘’Tis a style that hath long 
suffered neglect ; the time is come to bring it back 
to favour. I shall have the city for my watch- 
tower, the land for my field of view, and human 
nature for my theme.’ After such an announce- 
ment, can any one wonder that a wife’s laughter 
grieved me? I was painedand disappointed. See- 
ing my fallen countenance, Belinda made haste to 
explain her disconcerting merriment. ‘ How,’ said 
she, ‘can you write of what you do not know?’” 
There was sound sense in Belinda’s question, 
we think, but it was not the only pertinent 
one to be asked. Given the requisite genius, 
an author may write, and write enchantingly, 
of matters whereof his knowledge is but 


slight, but the essential genius is no 
common thing. This little volume, whilst 
not important, is a pleasant one. Its 


chatty discursiveness is not often witty and 
scarcely at all original. But it is without 
offence, naive, good-humoured, and kindly. It 
will hardly serve to bring ‘‘ back to favour”’ 
the style of the old Spectator, or to work any 
other notable change in the literary world ; 
but if it should help to foster a taste, some- 
what uncommon among the present generation, 
for the essay, it will have served a good pur- 
pose. 

Things about our Neighbourhood, by Ménie 
Muriel Dowie (Grant Richards), comes to 
swell the rapidly increasing pile of books on 
country topics, and is an excellent example of 
the common genus. It is, first and foremost, 
lighter in manner and touch than some of its 
breed, yet at the same time as full of practical 
ideas and advice, or fuller. Those about to 
‘*go back to the land ’’—not in the final sense 
—and those who have always loved and 
understood it may alike hear of something to 
their advantage or amusement. This book 
wears less of the ‘‘made-up”’ air common to 
its kindred. And it has another and a positive 
quality: the author can be amusing without 
running her sense of humour, and her readers, 
to death. The different kinds of gardeners, 
amateur and professional, are sketched in the 
first two chapters, and of neither have we too 
much, The author has cultivated a praise- 
worthy knack of gliding into, and especially 
out of a subject. For her “Glissez, mortels, 
n’appuyez pas,’’ was not writtenin vain. There 
are many things well said and observed, though 
we hesitate to tear them from their context. 





Chap. vii. exhibits well the indiscretions 
and false enthusiasms of townsfolk during 
their brief irruptions into country life. The 
habits of newts and marsh-folk generally, and 
the aspect of winter landscapes, are also 
treated of. The chapters on the Martindale 
family and their luggage, and the description 
of a funeral, savour a little too much of the 
new humour, though there are clever hits 
at modern types and modern crazes. Practical 
suggestions and thoughts on poultry and pig- 
keeping, digging, tree-planting, apple raising 
and keeping, dairy doings, potatoes, country 
neighbours, sports, and especially some 
remarks concerning dogs, are entertaining. 
The affectations we noted in an earlier 
volume of travel are much less obvious here. 


MLLE. DE Bovet gives us in Ballons Rouges 
(Lemerre) a collection of stories of the ‘‘ Vie 
Parisienne’’ type. . Her great talent and 
extraordinary versatility are known to our 
readers. She is capable of serious work of the 
best kind, and can write well for readers of 
every class. These stories are of and for a 
limited public, which is not easily shocked and 
which does not care for serious things. Un- 
fortunately, this is the work for which, we fear, 
the author finds the best market. As it has to 
be, it is well that it should be so well written, 
and ill that it should be so cynical. The 
student of the Paris fashionable slang which 
is really spoken in the present year of grace 
might be sent to Mile. de Bovet’s pages. Un- 
happily he will learn more than slang ; but the 
dialogue is brilliant, and there is plenty of 
well-drawn character among the various 
naughty heroines. A ‘‘footing’’ (suspected 
of being an English word and used pretty 
much as we use “‘ footing it’’) is given in its 
newest Parisian sense. Any intelligent 
decipherer of inscriptions will be able to make 
out most of the ‘‘ modern ”’ talk by context. 


WE have on our table The Law of Church- 
wardens and Sidesmen in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, by P. V. Smith (Wells Gardner),—My 
Life in Mongolia and Siberia, by John, Bishop 
of Norwich (S.P.C.K.),— The Elements of 
French Composition, by J. H. Cameron 
(Arnold), — Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book III., 
edited by E. C. Marchant (Bell),—Elementary 
Ophthalmic Optics, by F. Fergus, M.D.(Blackie), 
—Pottery: a Hand-Book of Practical Pottery 
for Art Teachers and Students, by R. Lunn 
(Chapman & Hall),—Herbart and the Herbar- 
tian Theory of Education, by A. Darroch 
(Longmans),—What a Business Man Ought to 
Know, by A Confidential Clerk (G. Pitman) ,— 
How Department Stores are carried on in 
America (Grant Richards),—Hints to Girls, by 
E. F. D. (S.P.C.K.),—What a Girl can Make 
and Do, by L. Beard and A. B. Beard (Newnes), 
—Up-to-Date Tables, by A. J. Martin (Grocott 
& Sherry),—Local Examination Test-Papers 
in English History, July, 1882, to July, 1902, by 
J. S. Lindsey, Parts I. and II. (Cambridge, 
Heffer),—Fire, by Alice M. Diehl (Ward & 
Lock),— Warders of the Deep, by R. N. 
Silver (Ward & Lock),—The Day of Prosperity, 
by P. Devinne (Greening), — Some Rejected 
Verse, by W. D. Washburn (New York, 
Knickerbocker Press),—Imaginations in the 
Dust: being the Complete Poetical Works of 
Louis H. Victory, 2 vols. (Gay & Bird),—The 
Modern Trivia ; or, London of To-day, by Poly- 
politan (Gay & Bird), — Mary: the Perfect 
Woman, by Emily Mary Shapcote (J. Griffin, 
Roehampton, S.W.),—The Ivory Coffer, and 
other Poems, by T. Wright (Olney, Wright),— 
The Character of the Saint, by the Ven. 
F. de W. Lushington (Wells Gardner),— 
Memoirs of Francis Kerril Amherst, D.D., 
edited by H. F. J. Vaughan (Art and Book 
Company), — The Four Last Things, by Sir 
Thomas More, Knt., edited by D. O’Connor 
(Art and Book Company), — Hebrew Lesson 
Book, by Alice Lucas and I. Abrahams (Fisher 
Unwin),—and Our Promised Peace, selected 





by the Rev. T. T. Norgate (Wells Gardner), 
Among New Editions we have 10,000 Words 
often Mispronounced, by W. H. P. Phyfe 
(Putnam),—and Wee Macgreegor, by J. J. B. 
(Grant Richards). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Divine Artist, Sermons, by H. Macmillan and others, 3/6 net, 
Encyclopedia Biblica: Vol. 4, Q-Z, imp. 8vo, 20/ net. 
Hutton (W. H.), The Influence of Christianity upon National 
Character, illustrated by the Lives and Legends of the 
English Saints, 8vo, 12/6 net. ; 
Kerr (Lady A.), A Precursor of St. Philip, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Lefroy (W.), ‘‘ Christian Science ” contrasted with Christian 
Faith and with Itself, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Law. 
Broughton (H. M.), Reminders for Conveyancers, 3/6 net. 
Holdsworth (W. S.), A History of English Law, Vol. 1, 8vo, 
10/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Bayne (W.), Sir David Wilkie, R A., roy. 16mo, 3/6 net. 
Beardsley (A.), Drawings: a Catalogue and a List of 
Criticisms, by A. E. Gallatin, 4to, 20/ net. 
Illustrations of the Book of Job, invented and engraved by 
W. Blake, 12mo, 3/6 net. 
Scott (F.), Portraitures of Julius Czsar, imp. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Van Dyke (J. C.), The Meaning of Pictures, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Campion (T.), Songs and Masques, ed. A. H. Bullen, 6/ net, 
Cochrane (A.), Collected Verses, 12mo, 5/ net. 
History of Johnny Quz Genus, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Pemberton (H. L. C.), Carmela, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Rowbotham (J. F.), The Human Epic, cr. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Victory (L. H.), Complete Poetical Works: Imaginations in 
the Dust, 2 vols. 12mo, 10/ ‘ 
Winchilsea (Anne, Countess of), Poems, edited by M. 
Reynolds, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Bibliography. 
Kroeger (A. B.), Guide to the Study and Use of Reference 
Books, 4to, 6/6 net. 
Philosophy. 


Atkinson (W. W.), The Law of the New Thought, roy. 8vo, 5/ 

Sidgwick (H.), Practical Ethics, cr. 8vo, 4/6 

Wilcox (E. W.), The Heart of the New Thought, 8vo, 4/6 

Political Economy. 
Bowack (W. M.), Another View of Industrialism, 6/ net. 
History and Biography. 

Annual Register, 8vo, 18/ . 

Curtis (W. E.), The Turk and his Lost Provinces, 7/6 net. 

Davies (T. W.), Heinrich Ewald, Orientalist and Theologian, 
1893-1903, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 7 

Facsimiles of Royal and other Charters in the British 
Museum: Vol. 1, William I.—Richard I., edited by G. F. 
Warner, folio, 30/ net. 

Folk (BE. E.), The Mormon Monster; or, the Story of 
Mormonism, 8vo, 6/ net. 

Friars (The), and how they came to England, by Father 
Cuthbert, er. 8vo, 5/ : 

Garnett (R.), English Literature, Vols. 1 and 3, imp. each 

6/ net. 

a... (C. L.), The Life and Letters of Sir George Grove, 
C.B., roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Griffis (W. E.), Young People’s History of Holland, 8vo, 7/ 

Hooker (J. D.), A Sketch of the Life and Labours of Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, 8vo, sewed, 3/6 net. 

Huart (C.), A History of Arabic Literature, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Jackson (B.), Notes and Reminiscences of a Staff Officer, 


er. 8vo, 7/6 net. ; 
Kelman (J.), Jun., The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson, 


8vo, 6/ net. 
Literature ‘of American History, Supplement for 1900 and 
1901, edited by P. P. Wells, ito, 5/ . 
Miiller (W.), Diary and Letters, edited by P. S. Allen, 
er. 8vo, 6/ net. : 
Robinson (J. H.), An Introduction to the History of 
Western Europe, cr. 8vo, 7/6 ; 
Scott (E. D.), Some Letters from South Africa, 1894-1902, 
er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Stirling (Arthur), The Journal of, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Webster (W. C.), A General History of Commerce, 6/6 
Geography and Travel. 
ley (H. D.), Laxe Country Sketches, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Waiting (C. G.), Walks in New England, 4to, 5/ net. 
Wood (C. W.), Norwegian By-ways, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Sport: and Pastimes. 
Sports of the World, edited by F. G. Aflalo, folio, 12/ 
Philology. 
Eschylus, Perse ; Septem contra Thebes, each edited by A. 
Sidgwick, M.A., 12mo, 3/ ary 
Ciceronis Rhetorica, Vol. 2, edited by A. S. Wilkins, cr. 8vo, 
sewed, 3/; Vols. 1 and 2 on India paper, 7/6 
Lewis (E. H.), A Text-Book of Applied English Grammar, 3/6 
Simonson (G.), A Greek Grammar, 8vo, 6/6 
Science. 
Buchanan (H. B. M.) and Gregory (R. R. C.), Lessons on 
Country Life, cr. 8vo, 3/6 : 
Cassell’s Cyclopedia of Mechanics, edited by P. N. Hasluck, 


ries, imp. 8vo, 7/6 u $ 

amt a and Burgbard (F. F.), A Manual of Surgical 
Treatment, Part 6, Section 2, roy. 8vo, 21/ 
Crapper (E. H.), Electric and Magnetic Circuits, 10/6 net. 
Fasciculi Malayenses, Part 1, 4to, 15/ net. 
Holland (W. J.), The Butterfly Book, imp. 8vo, 16/ net. 
Mudge (G. P.) and Maslen (A. J.), A Class-Book of Botany, 
. 8vo, 7/6 
Riegel (F.), a ha Stomach, edited by C. G. Stock- 
net. 


on, roy. 8vo, 21/ ‘ 
SandlandsU. P.), Disease: its Cause, Prevention, and Cure, 


cr. 8vo, 
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General Literature. 

Adeler (Max), In Happy Hollow, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Atkinson (W. W.), Memory Culture, 8vo, 5/ 

Blinders (B.), Sandford of Merton, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Charitable Ten Thousand, 1903-4, er. 8vo, 21/ net. 

Cooper (A. B.), Clerical Love Stories, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Crosland (T. W. H.), Lovely Woman, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Delannoy (B.), M.R.C.S., cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Descent of the Sun, translated by F. W. Bain, 5/ net. 

Engstrém (H. S.), Mrs. Pemberton’s Cross, and Better than 

er Word, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Fausboll (V.), Indian Mythology according to the Maha- 
bharata, 8vo, 9/ net. 

Garnett (R.), The Twilight of the Gods, and other Tales, 6/ 

Howard (K.), Love and a Cottage, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Kinross (A.), The Way Back, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Lamont (A.), The Heights of Hell, er. 8vo, 3,6 

Last Words (Real and Traditional) of Distinguished Men 
and Women, collected by F. R. Marvin, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

May (E. S.), Principles and Problems of Imperial Defence, 
8vo, 7/6 net. 

Old-Age Pensions, 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Redlich (J.), Local Government in England, edited, with 


Additions, by F. W. Hirst, 2 vols. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Roman Road (The), The Balance, The Thoughty Ones, by 
Zack, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Rowntree (J.) and Sherwell (A.), Public Control of the 
Liquor Traffic, &vo, 2/6 net. 
Sherren (W.), A Rustic Dreamer, and other Stories, 3/6 
Steel (F. A.), In the Guardianship of God, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Tirebuck (W. E.), "Twixt God and Mammon, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Wood-Allen (M.), Marriage, its Duties and Privileges, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
FOREIGN, 
Theoiogy. 
Feine (P.), Der Rémerbrief, 5m. 
Heitmiiller (W.), ‘* Im Namen Jesu,” 9m 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Friedliinder (M. J.), Meisterwerke der niederlindischen 
Malerei des XV. u. XVI. Jahrh., 100m. 
Friesreliefs vom Heroon in Gjélbaschi-Trysa, 35m. 
Marcais (W. et G.), Les Monuments Arabes de Tlemcen, 20fr. 
Marcel (H.), J. F. Millet, 2fr. 50. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Lafargue (M.), L’Age da’Or, 3fr. 50. 
— (F). Les Poétes du X1Xe Siécle, Période Romantique, 
r. 50. 
Philosophy. 
Baumann (J.), Deutsche u. ausserdeutsche Philosophie der 
letzten Jahrzehnte, 9m. 
History and Biography. 
Doniol (H.), De 1815 & 1900, 3fr. 50. 
Grotenfelt (A.), Die Wertschitzung in der Geschichte, 6m. 
Hartmann (L. M.), Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter, 
Vol. 2, Part 2, 10m. 
Lenotre (G.), Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers, Series 2, 5fr. 
Perey (L.), Charles de Lorraine et la Cour de Bruxelles 


7fr. 50. 
Sébillot (Y.), Histoire du Peuple Breton, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Lesdain (Comte de), En Mongolie, 3fr. 50. 
Régime (Le) Minier aux Colonies, Vol. 2, 20fr. 
Witte (Baron J. de), Des Alpes Bavaroises aux Balkans, 4fr. 
Philology. 
Moses (S. B.), Traktat iib. die Neulichtbeobachtung u. 
den Jahresbeginn bei den Kariiern, 4m. 
Science. 
Richter (M. M.), Lexikon der Kohlenstoff-Verbindungen 
Supplement, 1901 u. 1902, 16m. 
Vries (H. de), Die Mutationstheorie, Vol. 2, Part 3, 7m. 
General Literature. 
Bazalgette (L.), Le Probléme de l’Avenir Latin, 3fr. 50. 
Bertheroy (J.), Le Jardin des Tolosati, 3fr. 50. 
Kaiser (I.), Vive le Roi! 3fr. 50. 
Provins (M.), L’Entraineuse, 3fr. 50. 
Sales (P.), Les Rois du Monde, 3fr. 50. 
Vernon (H.), Gistle Chevreuse, 3fr. 50. 








MAX O’RELL. 

WE notice with regret the death on Monday 
last of M. Paul Blouét, the well-known author, 
lecturer, and humourist. Born in Brittany in 
1848, and educated at Paris, he fought in the 
Franco-Prussian war, and, being severely 
wounded, received a small pension. He came to 
England in 1872 as a correspondent to various 
French papers. From 1876 to 1884 he taught 
French at St. Paul’s School, and made a reputa- 
tion with his boys as a humourist who was 
equal to English wiles as well as French 
grammar. The general public also recognized 
his claims to wit when he published ‘ John Bull 
and his Island ’ in 1883, under the name of Max 
O’Rell. It was followed by numerous light 
volumes, recording impressions of Scotland, 
America, the English colonies, &¢., which, with 
his gifts as a lecturer, assured his position 
as a popular writer and entertainer, in this 
country, on the Continent, and in America. 
His last two books were ‘Her Royal Highness 
Woman’ and ‘Rambles in Womanland,’ pub- 
lished this spring. He married an English wife, 
who translated his books from the French into 
English for him ; and he had only recently left his 
London home for work on the Figaro in Paris, 


fermagli e cinture di perle e d’ altre pietre preziose di 
gran valuta ciascuna come meglio pote. ella citta 
di Londra era per tutto apparecchiato a ricevere i 
forestieri honoratamente ciascuno secondo il grado 
suo. Quivi rinovellandosi 1’ antiche favole della 
tavola ritonda furono fatti xxiiij cavalieri erranti: 
i quali seguendo i fallaci romanzi che della vecchia 
parlano richiedieno ed erano richesti di giostra e 
battaglia per amore di donna. E intorno alla piazza 
erano levati incastellamenti di legname con panche 
da sedere coperti di ricchi drappi a oro e forniti di 
dietro di ricche spalliere : dove il Re e le Reinee 
altre nobili dame stavano a vedere. E davanti al 
Re venieno dame e cavalieri con finti e com 

ricchiami di gravi 0] trvaggi e differenti’ unodall’ altro 
domandando l’ ammenda del misfatto 0 battaglia, e 
il Re discernea la giostre : e quale era vinto perdeva 
sua dama ; le quali faceano alle loro giostre cavalcare 
quasi come presente premio de colui che vincesse. 
Le conquistate erano di presente menate a corte e 
assegnate alla Reina come gaggio del vincitore ; e altre 
molte cose simili a queste vaue e pompose e piene 
ditante invecerie che forse a Dio ne dispiacque. Le 
mense furono poste ornatissime vezzose e dilicate 
con molte varie vivande. Alle prime mense fu posto 
super tutte quella della Reina vecchia d’ Inghilterra 
appresso quella del Re di Francia; alla quale cinque 
figliuoli del Re d’ Inghilterra servirono in su grandi 
destrieri; il Re d’ Inghilterra medesimo ch’ era 
all’ altra tavola con quello di Scozia alcuna volta si 
levd dalla mensae andd a vicitare quella del Re di 
Francia. Questa solennita di festa si copri sotto il 
titolo della pace ; e per tanto alcuna sensa recevette 
della disordinata burbanzae vanita. E nota lettore 
che le parole del savio che dicono, Li estremi della 
allegrezza sono occupati dal pianto, si verificano nel 
Re d’Inghilterra a cui la moriache poco appresso 
seguette tolse i figliuoli con molto dolore e tris- 


tizia.” 

For facility of cross-reference to these pas- 
sages I have underlined certain catchwords. At 
erranti, see * Awntyrs,’ 1. 349; armadure, 1. 378; 
insegne, 1, 384; donne vestite, 1. 365; pietre, 11. 369, 
392; ricevere, 1. 482 ; tavola ritonda, 1. 701; in- 
castellamenti, 1. 492 (proving that the poetic 
‘* chasselett ”’ was a wooden ‘‘ castle,” and should 


where he hoped to increase the understanding 
between France and England by writing articles 
which did not owe their brilliancy to mere 
inaccuracy. He seems, however, to have never 
recovered from an operation he underwent in 
America, and for the last year had been in poor 
health, though he kept up his journalistic 
energy and interests. ‘To the new comic paper 
John Bull, for instance, he sent weekly the best 
thing that he had come across in Paris, A 
shrewd, but usually good-tempered critic and 
observer, Max O’Rell was deservedly popular in 
many quarters, and will be missed in this 
country, since lightness of touch and humorous 
tolerance are not exactly the strong point of the 
Anglo-Saxon. 











*‘WYNNERE AND WASTOURB’ AND THE ‘ AWNTYRS.’ 
I. THE ‘ AWNTYRS.’ 

Our way is long; our matter special and 
tedious: yet the underlying questions are mo- 
mentous, and I crave leave to recapitulate, for 
the sake of introducing fresh evidence. When 
my book came out a year ago I was still learn- 
ing, though I never dreamt to find so superb a 
voucher as the Italian passage quoted below. 
The few persons who have done me the 
grace to read my work will remember that the 
‘ Awntyrs of Arthure’ describes the journey of 
a queen, leading a knight, who bears armorially 
boars’ heads, also a dagger on his horse’s frontlet, 
and who claims lands in Cunningham, Kyle, 
Lomond, Lennox, Lenzie, and Lothian. The 
knight (Galleroun) has a comrade on a Frisian 
steed. Galleroun makes appeal and challenge 
before King Arthur, demanding ‘‘ reason and 
right” by way of duel, because Arthur has 
wrongfully and in war taken from him the lands 
named and has given them to Gawayne. Duel 
with Sir Gawayne is adjudged and fought, and 
Galleroun worsted ; but Arthur, on the prayer 
of the queen who has brought Galleroun, as 
well as of his own queen, effects a concord and 
the lands are restored. 

Such was the story. At the tilt 


The kynges chayere was sette 
Abowne on a chasselett (11. 491-2). 


There is reference to the Frisian horse of 
Galleroun’s companion as startled by unfamiliar 
sights and splendour :— 


He was seldume wounte 
To see the tabille at his frounte (II. 400-1). 


Another reading gives ‘‘seldene wonte to se the 
tablet fluré.” M. Amours, editing the poem, 
explained ‘* chasselett” as ‘‘ high seat.” 

No historical or literary discovery made, or 
ever likely to be made, by me approaches in 
importance or interest the identification of the 
outline of these allusions—the proof that in the 
spring of 1358 Queen Joanna, Sir Robert of 
Erskine, and Sir Hew of Eglintoun were diplo- 
matic fellow-travellers to the English Court, 
and that the poetic disguise of the historic 
elements is of the thinnest. Erskine’s seal 
carried a boar’s head. The Erskine crest is a 
dagger. Sir Robert owned lands in Cunningham, 
Kyle, Lomond, Lennox, Lenzie, and Lothian. 
I suggested that the poem hinged upon the 
Round Table celebrations of 1358, at which 
Knyghton mentions Queen Joanna to have been 
present, which were open to all nations for 
tilting, and which Knyghton characterizes as 
gorgeous to excess. 

‘*Seldom comes a better,” says the proverb. 
It does come sometimes. Matteo Villani 
(edition of 1581, lib. viii. cap. xlvii.) beats any 
contemporary Englishman in his record of the 
Round Table doings of 1358 :— 

“Della pomposa festa che si fe in Inghilterra in 

ndra. Havendo il valoroso Adoardo Re d’ Inghil- 
terra promessa pace al Re di Francia come disopra 
dicemmo ; e ordinato alla Sangiorgio d’ Aprile la 
solenne e vana festa de cavalieri erranti alla citta di 
Londra grandissima quantita di baroni e di cavalieri 
e di nobili huomini d’ arme del Reame s’ accolsono 
per essere alla festa. Li baroni come meglio poterono 
ciascuno bene montato e con nobili armadure ; e 


| 


















as M. Amours now kindly tells me, by the 
inedited Lambeth MS.); dove, 1. 491; dame e 
cavalieri, 1. 344; jfinti, 1. 417 ; oltraggi, 1. 421; 
ammenda, 1. 424; battaglia, 1. 430; discernea, 
1. 437; mense, 1. 401; destrieri, ll. 399-401 ; 
pace, ll. 664-75. The ‘Awntyrs ’ is, like ‘Gola- 
gros,’ a poem of final concord. 

Villani’s chapter istreasure-trove to alliterative 
criticism. Apart from its marvellously specific 
confirmations of my former explanations of the 
‘ Awntyrs,’ it supplies the plot of the whole 
second part of that poem. The story is just one 
of those ‘‘finti e composti ricchiami di gravi 
oltraggi,”’ those feigned and arranged appeals 
of grievous outrage, which, as the prelude of a 
tilt, amused the Court of Edward III. and the 
populace of London at the festivities of 
St. George in 1358. The startling of the 
Frisian at sight of the table ‘‘ fluré” is intel- 
ligible when princes on horseback serve in the 
feasting-hall. Perhaps Erskine really tilted 
with Prince Lionel, whom I now believe to be 
the Gawayne here, for two reasons, (1) because 
of the consonance of the ‘Awntyrs’ (1. 422) 
with Knyghton (col. 2611), and (2) because 
Gawayne is Lord of ‘‘ Ulstur Halle” (1. 668), 
and Lionel was Earl of Ulster. That, however, 
is not the present theme, nor is it anywise 
material. The Florentine’s chronicle quoted, 
lingering over details the annalist professes to- 
despise, reflects the atmosphere of chivalry in 
its heyday. It perfects for us the proof that 
the Round Table festivities of 1358 gave inspira- 
tion to the ‘ Awntyrs,’ lending historical cre- 
dentials to that poem such as the annals of 
literature have rarely furnished; and it thus 
and finally enables alliterative criticism to start 
not from one, but from several bases of certainty, 
with new definiteness of suggestion for sense, 
motive, and method. If the editor of the 
Ancestor, whether as judge or as juror in heraldry, 
accepts the reference made to him—a motion 
which I respectfully second—he will find in the 
‘Awntyrs’ and in Villani’s chronicle words of 
power for shaping a verdict on what has been 








sopra veste et insegne vaghe e maravigliose ; e le 


be read ‘‘chastelet,” an amendment corroborated,. 


eee ne 
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said already and on what I am next to say con- 
cerning the banners in ‘ Wynnere and Wastoure.’ 
Gro. NEILsoN. 





AN EXPLANATION. 


AN essay, which is in my new book ‘ Ideas of 
Good and Evil’ called ‘Symbolism in Painting,’ 
is reprinted from my introduction to Mr. Horton’s 
‘A Book of Images,’ published by the Unicorn 
Pressabout five years ago. This acknowledgment 
was omitted from my book, owing to an over- 
sight. W. B. Yeats. 





THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


May I ask you to take up a matter of great 
importance to literary men and others? I refer 
to the present management of what is known as 
the Literary Search Department of the Probate 
Registry at Somerset House. I need not point 
out to you that for many years past the value 
of wills to the genealogist, and also to others 
engaged in such literary work as biography and 
history, has been increasingly recognized, not 
only in this country, but also in America. The 
result has been a growing demand for free access 
to the wills deposited at Somerset House by 
the people of this country and America. Yet 
in spite of this ever-increasing interest in wills, 
and the greater number of persons who wish to 
consult them, the same regulations are in vogue 
in the Literary Search Department of Somerset 
House that were drawn up sixty or seventy 
years ago, when there was nothing like the 
attention paid to research that there is to-day. 
To begin with, those who wish to consult the 
wills are restricted to two small rooms below the 
level of the ground floor, badly lighted and badly 
ventilated. In these rooms only thirteen seats 
are available. Think of it !—with the immense 
activity now prevailing in all kinds of genea- 
logical work, only thirteen seats available to the 
literary workers of this country and America! 
The number, I know, is supposed to be four- 
teen, and there are actually fourteen chairs in 
the room; but the fourteenth chair is never 
allowed to be occupied except as a very 
special favour and after considerable pressure 
has been brought to bear upon the superinten- 
dent of the room. In consequence of this 
limited accommodation no person is allowed the 
—- of using the room for more than two 

ays a week. Sometimes, but very rarely, an 
additional hour or two is granted on a Saturday. 
The hours of business, again, are a matter of 
sore grievance to those using the room, the 
nominal hours being from 10 a.m. to 3.30 p.M., 
the actual from about a quarter past 10 to a 
quarter past 3, as the attendants do not 
come till 10, and they have to give out the 
forms and fetch the registers before work can 
begin. Further, no registers or calendars are 
given out after 3 o'clock, and the attendants 
commence clearing up at a quarter past. During 
six weeks of the Long Vacation the rooms are 
closed, and during the remainder of the Vacation 
are only open from 11 4.M. till 2.30 P.M. Thus 
the busy literary man who wants to make a 
search at that time of the year, and who begins 
his day's work before 10 o'clock, has to put 
aside what he is doing in order to be at Somerset 
House by 11; in fact, this absurd regulation 
9 takes the heart out of his working 

ay. 

Only two attendants are allotted to this room, 
one of whom is upwards of seventy years of age. 
Naturally the fetching and carrying of heavy 
age is arduous work, and consequently the 
rule was made many years ago that no person 
should be allowed the use of more than eight 
registers in one day. This restriction, while no 
doubt necessary to save the attendants from 
being overworked, is, when coupled with the 
further restriction in the number of days avail- 





able for work, a great drawback to the literary 
worker. 

Nor is this all. The Treasury appears to starve 
the place, and many of the calendars—the only 
indexes that exist to the wills—are in a very 
neglected condition, many of them defective, 
others totally illegible in places, and yet others 
only held together by adhesive paper. Occasion- 
ally a fit of activity seizes those in authority, and 
one or two of the illegible calendars are taken 
in hand and the defective names are rewritten ; 
but a much greater effort is needed if these 
almost invaluable books are to be saved from 
total destruction. As it is, many of them are 
now almost useless. 

This is a long catalogue of grievances; but I 
do not think they are overstated. Will some 
member of Parliament earn the gratitude of the 
large number of genealogists and literary men 
engaged in research work by endeavouring 
to effect a reform in this entirely antiquated 
department ? 

The best of all possible reforms would be the 
removal of the registers and original wills to the 
Record Office, where the public would have 
greater access to them. Failing this, the reforms 
needed are :— 

1. A larger room, with accommodation for 
twice or three times the number of workers. 

2. The opening of the room all the year round, 
extension of the hours to 430 pP.M., and the 
abolition of all restrictions on those using the 
rooms as to days of attendance. 

3. An increase in the number of attendants, 
and consequent abolition of the restriction as to 
the number of registers available to the searcher. 

4. The duplication or repair of the calendars. 

ARCHIVIST, 








SALE. 


Messrs, SotHEBy, WILKINSON & HopcE sold 
in their four days’ sale of valuable books and 
MSS. the following: Annals of Sporting, 1822-8, 
761. Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, 1842, 
351. 10s. Essays by Bacon, 1606, Cornwallis, 
1606, and Robert Johnson, 1601, in 1 vol., 631. 
R. Brathwaite on the Law of Drinking, and The 
Smoaking Age, 1617, 48]. ; The Shepheardes 
Tales, 1621, 84). Jane Eyre, first edition, 
3 vols., 1847, 381. Byron’s Hours of Idleness, first 
edition, large paper, 1807, 431. W. Congreve’s 
Incognita, a novel, first edition, 1692, 61l. 
Alcilia (attributed to John Chalkhill), 1613, 
Marston’s Pigmalions Image, 1613, Love of 
Amos and Laura, attributed to S. Page and S. 
Purchas, 1613 (sold together), 591. Chettle’s 
Englandes Mourning Garment, 1603, 101I. 
Coryat’s Crudities, 1611, 651. Barclay’s Ship of 
Fooles, 1570, 401. Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Plays (with The Wild Goose Chase), 1647-52, 
591. Charles I.’s Works, 1662, finely bound by 
Mearne, 140]. Robinson Crusoe (both parts), 
first editions, 1719, 307/. Habington’s Castara, 
1634, 301. Herbert’s The Temple, first edition, 
1633, 1041. Lamb’s Essays, first edition, 3 vols., 
the first series in two states, 1823-33, 44/.; Tales 
from Shakespeare, Blake’s plates, 1807, 1101. 
Moliére, 6 vols., 1773, 711. Shelley’s Pro- 
posals for an Association of Philanthropists, 
and a Declaration of Rights, 1812, 5301. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, first edition, first 
title, original binding, fine copy, 1667, 
3551. ; Paradise Regained, first edition, large 
copy, 1671, 70/. Rolle de Hampole, Con- 
templacions, W. de Worde, n.d. (1500), 1061. 
Montaigne, by Florio, 1603, 761. Scott’s Novels, 
all originals, 74 vols., uncut (mended), 5001.; 
Guy Mannering, 3 vols., fine copy, 1815, 991. 
Shelley’s Queen Mab, 1813, 1661. Smollett’s 
Humphry Clinker, first edition, 2 vols., uncut, 
1771, 701. Walton’s Angler, first edition, finely 
bound in contemporary morocco, 1653, 405l. 
Pickwick Papers, original numbers, fine copy, 
1836-7, 142). Shakspeare, Fourth Folio, 1685, 
1231. ; Second Folio, T. Cotes for R. Hawkins, 
1632, 8501.; Third Folio, 1664, 570/, 





Literary Grossip. 


WE understand that in consequence of 
the publication of the ‘New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ with the 
introduction by Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
Froude’s executors have determined to pub- 
lish a statement, written by Froude himself, 
entitled ‘My Relations with Carlyle.’ With 
the statement will be published a letter from 
the late Sir James Stephen, dealing with 
the same subject, which was printed for 
private circulation in 1886. The pamphlet 
will be issued by Messrs. Longman & Oo. 
early in June. 

Messrs. Loneman have also nearly ready 
‘The Adjustment of Wages: a Study in 
the Coal and Iron Industries of Great 
Britain and America,’ by Prof. W. J. Ash- 
ley. The book is founded on eight lectures 
delivered this year at Manchester College, 
Oxford, and is a consideration of existing 
conditions, with especial reference to a recent 
survey and report in the United States. 
Four maps will be included. 


A ‘Hanpsoox To Semitic Inscriptions,’ 
by Mr. G. A. Cooke, will be issued from the 
Clarendon Press next month. The author’s 
object has been to bring inscriptions con- 
veniently within the reach of students, to 
collect from all that has been written on the 
interpretation of the various inscriptions the 
most probable verdict, and to bring together 
the chief matters of importance bearing on 
the texts. The book will include texts with 
translations and notes, and a set of repre- 
sentative facsimiles of tables and alphabets. 
Many of the published inscriptions are new, 
including all the most important discovered 
during the last five years, and most will 
appear in English for the first time. 


Mr. FisHer Unwin has undertaken the 
publication of a book entitled ‘ Through 
Canada in Harvest Time: a Study of Life 
and Labour in the Golden West.’ The 
author, Mr. James Lumsden of the Leeds 
Mercury, was one of a party of eleven 
British journalists who, at the invitation of 
the Dominion Government, went out last 
August to get ocular demonstration of the 
progress that is being made in developing 
the agricultural, mineral, and industrial 
resources of Canada. The party spent two 
months in the Dominion, crossing from 
Quebec to Vancouver, and this volume is 
the outcome of Mr. Lumsden’s observations. 
It will be found full of information for all 
who are interested in Canada, and especially 
for intending emigrants, for it deals with 
both the industrial resources and the social 
conditions of the various States. It will be 
very fully illustrated. 

Mr. G. J. Turner is publishing a short 
treatise on the vexed question of the site 
and ownership of Lincoln’s Inn, which was 
recently discussed in the edition of the 
‘ Black Books’ of the Inn published for the 
Society. The tract is based on some newly 
discovered evidence in the Public Record 
Office. 

Tux movement for reviving the Pipe Roll 
Society is making steady progress, and a 
general meeting of the members has been 
summoned for June 16th to sanction its 
reconstitution and the proposed changes in 
the method of publication. Among those 
who have already signified their approval 
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are Profs. Maitland, Sir F. Pollock, Tait, 
Tout, and G. B. Adams, Sir H. Maxwell 
Lyte (Deputy-Keeper of the Records), Mr. 
R. L. Poole, Sir James Ramsay, Miss Bate- 
son, General Wrottesley, and Messrs. W. A. 
Lindsay, Round, and Seebohm. Several of 
the leading public, university, and college 
libraries at home and abroad, as well as the 
royal libraries of Berlin and Copenhagen, 
have already promised their support; and 
further promises will be gladly received by 
Mr. W. Farrer, Thornburgh House, Ley- 
burn, Yorks, who has taken the chief part 
in starting the movement. Dr. Freshfield 
has kindly consented to act as Treasurer 
pro tem., and the important roll for the year 
1176 is now being transcribed. 

Mr. Wm. A. Hoey, late of the Indian 
Civil Service, has been appointed by the 
Board of Trinity College, Dublin, Reader in 
Hindustani and Hindi in place of Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith, resigned. 

WE regret to hear unsatisfactory accounts 
of the health of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

On May 26th, 1703, died Samuel Pepys. 
It is proposed to commemorate the bicen- 
tenary of his death by the establishment of 
aclub of the same fashion as those dedi- 
cated to Rabelais and Omar Khayyam. The 
name of Pepys lends itself no less readily to 
convivial associations than those of his pre- 
decessors, and the idea may well appeal to 
others besides those glad of an excuse for a 
pleasant meeting. Those interested in the 
navy cannot fail to sympathize with the 
energetic Surveyor-General of the Victualling 
Office, and subsequent Secretary to the 
Admiralty ; scientific men may well testify in 
favour of a President of the Royal Society ; 
and musicians will bear in mind that, 
besides his assiduous practice with the fair 
Deb. Willett, Pepys was a diligent student of 
the theory of music. Students of literature 
and of human nature will want no excuse 
for commemorating the immortal diarist. 
One of the originators of the scheme is Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, the latest and best editor 
of Pepys. 

WE regret to record the death on the 19th, 
at the age of sixty-two, of Mr. William Bates 
Jackson. He and Mr. Gurney were the 
assistants to whom Mr. Van Voorst when 
he retired left his publishing business. 

WE learn that Mr. Hubert Hall, who has 
filled the office of Director and Honorary 
Secretary of the Royal Historical Society 
since 1894, resigns the secretaryship at the 
end of the present session. His successor 
will be Mr. H. E. Malden, the historian of 
Trinity Hall and of Surrey, who is an old 
Fellow of the Society. Mr. Hall will con- 
tinue to act as Literary Director of the 
Society. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘The appointment of Prof. Kirkpatrick to 
the Lady Margaret Professorship vacated by 
Dr. Mason was anticipated in Cambridge. The 
nomination had the support, and, indeed, was 
originated by, the Divinity Professors, although 
Dr. Chase, as Vice-Chancellor, could take no 
pest. It would in the circumstances have been 
dle for another candidate to have invited 
defeat ; but at the same time it may be stated 
that an extremely strong feeling has been 
aroused throughout the University, and not only 
among the Faculty of Divinity, that the system 
of treating the Lady Margaret Professorship as 
& good thing to which another professor may be 





promoted as a reward for work in a different 
sphere is most undesirable, and at direct 
variance with the traditional attribution of 
pastoral theology as the function of the pro- 
fessor. No one doubts the ability of the new 
professor, or his knowledge of Hebrew; but the 
system by which the other Divinity Professors 
have virtually arrogated to themselves the 
power of dictating to the electors is felt to 
be highly unbecoming, although it has been 
developing ever since the time of Westcott. It 
would seem that the one body of men who 
ought to stand aloof from controlling fresh 
appointments are those who will be the col- 
leagues of the new professor. It is at least to 
be hoped that the Divinity Professors will 
refrain from any attempt to control in a similar 
way the election that will now become necessary 
to the Regius Professorship of Hebrew.” 

Lorp Rosgsery has given a collection of 
several hundreds of pamphlets to Edinburgh 
Public Library. Some of them bear the 

en-names of Sir Walter Scott and Sydney 
Brith, and the bulk of them belong to the 
period between 1800 and 1840. They are 
on the most diverse subjects, such as trials, 
prospectuses of railways, laments on the 
decline of commerce, and the inroads made 
by Roman Catholicism. 

Mr. Recrvatp H. Watrorz, of Harrow 
and New Oollege, has joined Mr. E. E. 
Speight as partner in the business of the 
Norland Press at Shaldon, South Devon, 
which issues school-books on reformed lines. 


Tue forthcoming third volume of the 
‘Oxyrhynchus Papyri’ consists largely of 
literary fragments, which exceed one hundred 
in number. Among the most important are 
(1) parts of two odes of Pindar, of 
which one begins with a description of the 
poet’s relation to Xenocritus, the inventor 
of the Locrian mode of music; (2) a con- 
siderable piece of the ‘ Colax’ of Menander, 
one of the two plays upon which the 
‘Eunuchus’ of Terence was based ; (3) part 
of a rhetorical treatise in Doric dialect, pro- 
bably a fourth-century 3.c. work of the 
Pythagorean school; (4) the conclusion of 
the eighteenth xeords of Julius Africanus, 
dealing with a question of Homeric criticism ; 
and (5) part of a biography of Alcibiades. 
A new light is thrown upon some of the less- 
known departments of Greek literature by 
a well-preserved papyrus, which contains on 
one side a prose mime in two scenes, a work 
of the school of Sophron, having points of 
resemblance to the fifth mime of Herondas, 
while on the other side is an amusing farce, 
partly in prose, partly in verse. The scene 
is laid on the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
and the plot turns upon the rescue of a 
Greek maiden from the hands of barbarians, 
who speak a non- Greek language with 
apparently elements derived from Pali or 
Prakrit. The Homeric fragments include 
one of Iliad vi. with critical signs and 
textual notes; and Sappho, Euripides 
(‘ Andromache,’ ‘ Archelaus,’ and ‘ Medea’), 
Thucydides, Plato (‘ Gorgias’ and ‘ Repub- 
lic’), Adschines, Demosthenes, Xenophon, 
and Antiphanes are represented. Among 
the theological texts are fragments of the 
lost Greek original of the Apocalypse of 
Baruch and of the missing Greek conclusion 
of the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas; and mention 
may be made of an elaborate astrological 
calendar of the second century. 

Drs. GRENFELL AND Hount, after bringing 
their excavations in the Ptolemaic cemetery 





of Hibeh to a successful termination last 
January, returned later in the season to 
Oxyrhynchus, where further important dis- 
coveries of classical and theological papyri 
were made. When these, which are at 
present on their way to England, come to 
be examined, some interesting announce- 
ments may be expected. 

Pror. Joseph Wricut is making steady 
progress with his ‘English Dialect Dic- 
tionary.’ The letter W is now being printed, 
and the rest of the work will be finished by 
the end of July. Then will come the supple- 
ment—the bibliography, and the grammar 
of all the dialects. For the latter Prof. 
Wright has already got together the bulk 
of the material, so that he ought to have the 
complete work out of his hands in 1905, 
which is the date promised to subscribers 
in the original prospectus. 

Ar the last monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution, Mr. C. J. 
Longman in the chair, the sum of 97/. 6s. 4d. 
was voted for the relief of 55 members and 
widows of members, 15 new members were 
elected, 11 fresh applications for member- 
ship were received, and 15/. was granted to 
two unmarried daughters of retail book- 
sellers under the terms of Newman’s Trust. 

For the ‘New English Dictionary’ Dr. 
Murray has now finished O, and is working 
at P. It will be remembered that most of 
the Philological Society’s materials for Pa- 
were accidentally destroyed in Ireland 
several years before the ‘ Dictionary’ was 
begun. Although constant work has been 
devoted to repairing this loss, the editor 
finds, in the actual task of constructing the 
‘Dictionary,’ that there are still many 
lacunze in the materials. He tells us, 
for instance, that all the examples of 
packet -boat before 1642 are wanting, and 
asks help in replacing these, and early 
quotations for ya- words generally. There is 
said to have been a packet service with Ire- 
land in Tudor times, for which quotations 
are wanting, as well as early ones for the 
Dover and Harwich packet-boats. Dr. 
Murray, Oxford, is a_ sufficient postal 
address. 

Tue issues of the Pali Text Society for 
1903 are now ready for distribution to 
members. They consist of the Journal for the 
year, and of vol. ii. of the ‘ Digha Nikaya,’ 
edited by Prof. Rhys Davids and Mr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter. 

Tux Government of India have determined 
to publish yearly, through the Royal Asiatic 
Society, four volumes of historical docu- 
ments. Of these two will be devoted to the 
history of India before the advent of the 
English, and two to the subsequent period. 
The series of volumes on the former period 
will be under the editorship of Prof. Rhys 
Davids. A work on the historical geography 
of India, and another on the historical 
evidence contained in Vedic texts, will be 
the first to be undertaken; and the editor is 
now making the necessary arrangements for 
these two. 

WE regret to announce the death of the 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., minis- 
ter for many years of the Free West Church, 
Greenock, from which he retired to settle in 
Edinburgh two years ago. Dr. Macmillan, 
after his early success with ‘ Bible Teachings 
in Nature’ (1867), published a series of 
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similar volumes, half sermon, half essay. He 
was a keen botanist and mountaineer, and 
his climbs figure in his ‘ Holidays in High- 
lands.’ His visits to Norway, Denmark, 
Italy, Egypt, Turkey, Palestine, and Asia 
Minor were recorded in various articles and 
volumes. We may mention ‘The Riviera’ 

1885), ‘Roman Mosaics’ (1888), ‘The 

aisies of Nazareth’ (1894), and ‘The 
Highland Tay’ (1901). He had just, we 
calenteed, completed a monograph on the 
work of Mr. G. F. Watts. 


AccorpinG to one of the New York papers 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard was engaged on his 
‘ Recollections, Personal and Literary,’ a 
volume of memoirs covering a period of 
more than fifty years, when his health failed 
some time ago. The book is, it is said, 
virtually finished, and will appear in the 
autumn. From the same notice we learn 
that Mr. Stoddard was the last of his family. 
His early career was one long struggle, 
and he was successively a lawyer’s clerk, a 
reporter, a tailor’s apprentice, a clerk in a 
ialiewe factory, a blacksmith, and an iron 
moulder. 


Tue new buildings at Girton College, 
which are on a large scale, including a 
new dining hall, chapel, lecture rooms and 
students’ rooms, and a swimming bath— 
the last chiefly provided by a separate 
subscription—are now in use, and considered 
excellent. The approximate cost, including 
furniture and other incidental expenses, has 
been over 57,0007. The outlay has been 
partly met by donations to the capital fund 
amounting to 14,000/., and by legacies 
and accumulated profits; but there is still 
about 30,000/. to be found. Further con- 
tributions may be sent to Miss Pickton, 
13, Leinster Square, Bayswater, or Miss 
Emily Davies, 6, Montagu Mansions, York 
Street, W. 

Tus month’s English Lilustrated Magazine 
contains bibliographies of three living 
writers : Prof. Dowden, Mr. Barrie, and Mr. 
Bryce. It is a feature which deserves 
encouragement, and will, we hope, get 
sufficient notice to be continued. A better 
selection of critical articles on the authors 
might be made. Mr. Bryce’s first publica- 
tions seem to have been ‘The Plague of 
London’ (1860) and ‘The May Queen’ 
(1861), both in Greek. 


Jakos Hernricu von Herner-A.reneck, 
whose death took place on the 19th inst., 
was formerly Director of the Bavarian 
National Museum (which owes to him its 
excellent arrangement), and one of the fore- 
most authorities on matters connected with 
medizeval arts and crafts. He was born in 
1811, and, in spite of the loss of his right 
arm in childhood, acquired sufficient pro- 
ficiency in drawing to make the illustrations 
for his book on medieval costumes. Among 
his writings are his monumental work ‘ Die 
Trachten, Kunstwerke, und Geriithschaften 
des Mittelalters und der Renaissance,’ 
‘Werke deutscher Goldschmiedekunst,’ and 
several monographs on the collection under 
his care. 

THE great topic of discussion at the late 
Russian-Slavonic Congress, which sat for 
six days in St. Petersburg (April 23rd-28th), 
was the scheme for an exhaustive ‘ Pan- 
Slavonic Encyclopzedia’ (‘Slavianovedenie’), 
which is to include the language, literature, 





history, ethnography, art, law, and archzeo- 
logy of all the Slav peoples. It was decided, 
against the appeal and protest of several 
foreign Slavists who had been invited to the 
Congress, that the work is to be written and 
printed in the Russian language, but that 
no copyright shall be claimed in the articles, 
so as to enable them to be freely translated 
into other languages. The Berlin Archiv 
fiir slavische Philologie has already under- 
taken to provide for a German translation 
of the ‘ Encyclopeedia.’ Two other projects 
were debated at the Congress: first, the 
compilation of an ‘Ecclesiastical Slavonic 
Dictionary’; and, secondly, the regular 
publication of a bibliography of ‘‘ Slavistik.” 
Both were postponed, however, until the 
meeting of the International Slavonic Con- 
gress in the autumn of 1904. 


Tue Russian Ministry of Popular Educa- 
tion has resolved to erect a new university 
for the north-western provinces of the 
empire, and has finally decided upon 
Mohileff as its seat. Wilna, Witebsk, 
Minsk, and Mohileff were suggested. Wilna 
was out of the question, as the Government 
shrank from awakening any recollections of 
the former Polish university in that city. 
The claims of Witebsk and Minsk were 
urged by several scholars, and supported by 
some of the newspapers, as more pressing ; 
but the authorities have chosen Mohileff 
(the Polish Mohylew), which has a popula- 
tion of about 50,000, two-thirds of whom are 
said by Brockhaus to be Jews. 


Sienor L. 8. Orscuxt, of Florence, is dis- 
tributing the sale catalogue of part i. of the 
late Dr. Vincenzo Guidi’s extensive library, 
which comprises some 30,000 volumes in all 
branches of literature. The sale begins 
to-day (Saturday), and will be continued on 
Monday next and four following days, at 
No. 110, Via Ghibellina, Florence. The 
cataloguing is very indifferently done, and 
it requires no little patience to unearth some 
of the rarities. One of the most important 
lots in the sale is the copy of the excessively 
rare first edition of the first Spanish trans- 
lation of Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ Burgos, 1515, of 
which an imperfect copy was in the Fountaine 
sale last year. Another rarity is an appa- 
rently undescribed edition of Ovid, printed 
in Venice, 1508, ‘‘ per Alexandro di Bandoni 
ad instantia del nobile messer Lucantonio 
Zonta fiorentino,” with fifty-two beautiful 
woodcuts. There are several rare editions 
of Dante, besides the above - mentioned 
— version, notably the second Aldine 
edition of 1515; the Lyons contrefacon of the 
Aldine editio princeps, 1502; and the Giunta 
illustrated edition of Florence, 1506. The 
library contains a large number of incuna- 
bula, but it would seem to be richest in illus- 
trated books of the early sixteenth century. 

WE note the publication of a Return 
showing Public Elementary Schools Warned 
(1d.). 








SCIENCE 


——.- 


Unknown Mexico. By Carl Lumholtz. 2 
vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue adventurous Norwegian author of these 
massive and profusely illustrated volumes is 
favourably known to many of our readers, 
especially to anthropologists, by his previous 
work ‘Among Cannibals,’ in which he 





described his life for more than a year in 
the camps of the aborigines of Northern 
Queensland. Originally a zoological col- 
lector and preserver of lifeless specimens, 
he transferred his attention to living man, 
and by degrees the fascinating study of 
primitive and barbaric races became his 
ruling passion. His imagination had been 
fired by the well-known accounts of the 
cliff-dwellers, whose deserted abodes have 
been found in great numbers in the south- 
western portions of the United States, and 
although no survivors of these troglodytes 
were known to exist at the present day to the 
north of the Mexican frontier, it seemed not 
improbable that Indians of kindred habits 
might still be found in the unexplored por- 
tions of North-Western Mexico, especially 
in that unsurveyed continuation of the 
Rocky Mountains which is known as the 
Sierra Madre del Norte. The northernmost 

rtion of this range had been from time 
immemorial in the hands of the Apache 
Indians, hostile alike to other redskins and 
to white men ; and although these had been 
partially reduced to submission by General 
Crook in 1883, small bands were occasionally 
to be met with on the warpath. To cope 
with these, however, Mr. Lumholtz had 
sufficient force on the first of his series of 
expeditions commenced under the auspices 
of the American Geographical Society and 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, aided by the Governments of 
the United States and of Mexico. On the 
first campaign, from Sonora to Casas Grandes 
in Chihuahua, during the winter of 1890, 
the party consisted of a number of scientific 
men and their followers, thirty in all, the 
results being extensive collections of plants, 
mammals, and birds; among the last the 
largest woodpecker in the world, Campephilus 
impertalis, from the great pine forests which 
clothe these mountains. Some beautifully 
decorated pottery was found at Casas 
Grandes, but in other respects, as regards 
archeology, it appeared from this recon- 
noitring expedition that better results might 
be expected further south. After raising 
fresh funds, Mr. Lumholtz headed a second 
expedition, directed on this occasion to that 

rtion of the Sierra Madre which is 

ivided unequally by the parallel of lat. 28° 
N., and lies to the south-east of Guaymas. 
This territory isinhabited by the Tarahumare 
Indians, about 3,000 in number, who, 
although not cliff-dwellers, have their abodes 
to some extent in caves easy of access; and 
the study of their customs and language 
proved to be of surpassing interest to the 
explorer. His party, however, was still too 
large for the funds available, and it was 
only by disbanding his company, selling 
part of his own outfit, and obtaining private 
assistance, that the author was enabled to 
continue his researches, quite alone, until 
1893. Besides anthropological measure- 
ments, as well as samples of hair and bones, 
extensive vocabularies were compiled of the 
languages of the Tarahumare and the more 
southern Tepehuane Indians, the knowledge 
thus acquired being of great utility on the 
author’s third expedition. This lasted from 


March, 1894, to March, 1897, and during 
this period he lived entirely with the 
Indians, sharing their coarse food, entering 
into their ideas, religion, and games, learn- 
ing their legends, and even singing their 
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songs, of which about sixty have been 
recorded on the graphophone. Large col- 
lections of all sorts were also obtained 
from the tribes mentioned above, and also 
from the Coras, the Huichols of the Sierra 
Madre del Norte, the Tepecanos further 
eastward, the Nahuas, and othertribes, down 
to the Tarascos in about lat. 18° N. To the 
student of ethnology these are of high value, 
for the primitive people among whom the 
author passed upwards ‘of five years must 
necessarily disappear ere long by fusion with 
the main body of the Mexican nation, 
and at the present rate of progress in that 
republic the virgin forests and the mineral 
wealth of the mountains will soon attract a 
class of men who will not have much con- 
sideration for the pagans or gentiles, as the 
aborigines are termed. 

It has been mentioned that Mr. Lumholtz 
began his explorations with the anticipation 
of finding a race allied to the inhabitants of 
the cliffs in the United States, but he now 
expresses his decided opinion that the Tara- 
humares and other tribes amongst whom he 
dwelt are by no means closely related to the 
former people, who were as gregarious as 
sand-martins, and had dwelling-places more 
inaccessible than those of the Kenites. The 
Tarahumare dislikes propinquity, seldom 
lives in the same cave for long, and always 
has a level smooth place in front of his 
habitation on which he performs his religious 
dances ; his pottery is crude, and its decora- 
tion poor. As for the Tepehuanes, though 
they preserve the purity of their blood, they 
speak Spanish, and, owing to their contact 
with Mexican mestizos, they are afraid of 
being ridiculed about their rites and customs, 
so that a stranger requires some time to 
obtain their confidence. Further south, 
on the northern side of the Rio Grande de 
Santiago, are the Coras, a fighting and 
independent race, who say that their origin 
was in the east of Mexico; while next to 
them in that direction are the Huichols, an 
interesting people, to whom a large portion 
of the second volume is devoted. Their 
name, as now written, is a Spanish corrup- 
tion of a native word signifying “ healers,” 
and, in fact, nearly one-fourth of the men 
are wizard-doctors (shaman), in which capa- 
city they travel widely among their more 
illiterate neighbours, and make pilgrimages 
to certain places held to be sacred. Related 
to the Aztecs, they belong to tribes which 
have virtually maintained their indepen- 
dence up to the present day in their 
almost inaccessible fastnesses; while the 
main trunk of the family attained the high 
civilization which the Spaniards found—and 
destroyed —under Montezuma. Although 
they were conquered, after a fashion, in 1722, 
and nominally converted to Christianity, the 
churches are to-day in ruins, and no priest 
is to be found living among the Huichols, 
although one occasionally appears for the 
sake of the fees for baptism and marriage. 
Mr. Lumholtz calls attention to the fact that 
young Huichol children when going on all 
fours do not put their knees to the ground, 
as white babies do, but carry their hind- 
quarters erect after the manner of a quad- 
ruped, and he illustrates this action by a 
coloured plate, adding that he saw a Zuii 
baby in New Mexico adopting the same 
mode of progression. It is not advisable 
to be hasty in attaching too much im- 











portance to peculiarities which strike the 
eye, although it is highly desirable that 
they should be recorded ; and as a warning 
we may say that the action of beckoning 
with the fingers downwards, upon which the 
author lays stress (vol. i. p. 238), is usual 
among the Indians of Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia. Another Mexican custom mentioned 
by the author is the addition of a stone to a 
heap at the top of a pass in mountains, but 
these mounds are well known by the name 
of pacheta in the Andes, and the practice 
prevails in widely distant nations. Yet 
another point of resemblance is a tally or 
calendar of knotted rope, similar in appear- 
ance to the Peruvian guipus. This is used 
by the seekers of hikuli, a name given to 
several small species of cacti, which live 
for months after they have been rooted 
up, and as the eating of them causes 
ecstasy, they are looked upon as demigods 
and treated with great reverence; in fact, 
there is an elaborate Aikuli cult, with ob- 
servances which vary among different tribes. 
In its recuperative power hikuli resembles 
the coca which is chewed by the Indians of 
Peru and Bolivia, while it possesses other 
properties for which the reader may consult 
vol. i. p. 359. On one occasion, when suffer- 
ing from great exhaustion, the author had 
recourse to this plant, and experienced great 
relief; but during the night he suffered from 
the after effects of the drug, which showed 
themselves, when his eyes were closed, in 
colour-visions of purple and green flashes 
and zigzags. He was also nauseated, and 
had no appetite until noon of the next day, 
by which time he had entirely recovered. 
Deer-hunting is associated with this cult, 
while arrow-making is also a form of 
worship. In fact, a people more religious 
or more observant of ceremonies can hardly 
be imagined; for the Huichol lives in the 
present, and his whole object is to remain 
on good terms with his gods. Inasmuch 
as his hopes naturally turn towards eating, 
he prays that his arrows may be blessed. 
He also uses a ceremonial arrow, which is 
made specially for some important event, 
and is then placed upright in the ground 
in order that it may pray in silence for the 
individual or the tribe. 

Space will not allow us to dwell upon the 
author’s experiences in the tierra caliente of 
Mexico, but a few words must be said about 
an important discovery made during his 
stay at Tepic. Two skeletons were dis- 
covered, with necklaces of gold and 
turquoise, while at their feet stood a 
magnificent terra-cotta jar, designed and 
decorated in imitation of the Yucatan 
ocellated turkey, the head and neck of 
which formed the handle, while the wattles 
(all clearly indicated) were covered with 
thin leaves of gold; and there are gilded 
bands on other parts of the jar, which had 
a ground colour of olivaceous slate, dotted 
with brick-red. This is, we believe, the 
most beautiful specimen of ceramic art ever 
found in Mexico, although ornamentation 
with gold-foil is not unknown on beads and 
potsherds in the Tarasco country. And with 
this we must take our leave of a beautifully 
illustrated and highly interesting work, 
perfected by a bibliography, several maps, 
and an excellent index. 

















SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—May 13.—Mr. E, T. Newton, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr, J. F. C. Abelspies and Mr. W. H. 
Sutcliffe were elected Fellows.—The following com- 
munications were read: ‘On some Disturbances in 
the Chalk near Royston, Hertfordshire,’ by Mr. 
H. B. Woodward,—‘ On a Section at Cowley, near 
Cheltenham, and its Bearing upon the Interpreta- 
tion of the Bajocian Denudation,’ by Mr. Linsdall 
Richardson,—and ‘Description of a Species of 
Heterastrea from the Lower Rhetic of Gloucester- 
shire,’ by Mr. R. F. Tomes, 





BRITISH ARCHHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
May 20.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch in the chair.—Mr. 
T. Bates sent for exhibition a brass military badge 
recently found at Brickendonbury, Hertfordshire. 
It appears to have belonged to the old volunteers 
of that county, and is probably of the date 1760, 
and is in very good preservation.—Mr. Patrick, the 
Hon. Secretary, read, on behalf of Major Thomas 
Gray, a paper dealing with the history of ‘The 
Granges of Margam Abbey.’ The Cistercian Abbey 
of Margam was founded in 1147 by Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, after his marriage with Mabel, or 
Mabilia, daughter and heiress of Sir Robert Fitz- 
Hamon, who styled himself Prince of Glamorgan. 
They determined to devote part of her dower lands 
to the service of God and to the monks of Clairvaux, 
and the lands thus given are described as situated 
between the Kenfig river and the further bank 
of further Afan. The granges in the parish of 
Margam numbered ten, but there were many more 
outside the parish. The reason of their being so 
numerous was the necessity of finding shelter for 
the sheep and cattle, sometimes almost at a moment’s 
notice, against the incursions of the wild Welsh of 
the hills. These granges were named Grange de 
Melys, Grange of Havod, Grange of Penhydd- 
Waelod, Grange of Groes-wen, Grange of Grug- 
wyllt, Grange of the Hermitage of Theodoric, Le 
Newe Grange, Grange of Eglwysnunydd, — of 
Llanmihangel, and Grange of Hafod Heulog. They 
were originally farmed by the labour of the 
“ fratres conversi,’ but at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century the abbot had become simply a 
great landowner, and the zeal and activity of the 
Cistercian Order had become greatly enfeebled by 
the wealth of the monks and the gradual abandon- 
ment of the austere life. The lay brethren, or “con- 
versi,’”’ were no longer welcome at the abbey, so the 
farming was given up, and the granges and other 
lands were leased to secular holders, It is much to 
be regretted that no record has been kept of the 
buildings of the old granges, as all have been 
rebuilt, with the exception of the Court Farm, the 
“New Grange,” and that of Theodoric, both now in 
ruins. There is a very early notice of coal being 
worked on the grange of Penhydd-Waelod in 
a grant circa 1249, which gives to the monks 
all the “stony coal,” with ingress and egress 
for two - hated and four- wheeled carts and 
other vehicles, the monks undertaking to make 
compensation for all damage done by their coal- 
working to the arable land. This coal was worked 
in the neighbourhood of Bryn, where coal is worked 
at the present day. From a lease dated March 8th, 
1509, it would seem that the Welsh language was a 
source of considerable trouble to the monks ; not- 
withstanding that wy | and their predecessors had 
dwelt so long in the land, they certainly could not 
manage the spelling, although they did their best. 
The narrow lanes of monastic times still exist in the 
hamlet of Hafod-y-Porth, in Dyffryn valley, some 
near Hafod being only 6 ft. or 7 ft.in width. One of 
these lanes is mentioned in a deed dated 1516. The 
paper was well illustrated by many beautiful photo- 
graphs and a very carefully prepared map, showing 
the sites of the several granges on the land in Mar- 
gam parish given to the monks of Clairvaux.—Mr. 
Blasbill, Mr. Rayson, Mr. Patrick, Mr, Gould, and 
the Chairman joined in the discussion following 


the paper. 


NuMISMATIC,—May 21.—Sir J. Evans, President, 
in the chair.—The Chairman exhibited a sestertius 
of Augustus struck by the Commune Asia in B.C. 
27, having on the obverse the head of Augustus, and 
on the reverse the letters C.A. within a wreath ; and 
also a dupondius of the same emperor struck at 
Lyons, with a view of the famous altar erected 
there in B.c. 12. The head of Augustus on the 
obverse of the second coin was after the style of 
that on medallions of the period.—Mr. L. A. Law- 
rence showed an Anglo-Saxon sceat recently found 
in Goldsmith Street, Drury Lane, with a whorl on 
one side and a female centaur on the other.—Mr. 
F. Willson-Yeates exhibited some copper tickets 
inscribed “* Folly,” which he concluded were used as 
checks at the Folly Inn at Bathwick.—Mr. Webster 
brought for exhibition a gold medallion of Constan- 
tius I. as Cesar, struck at Treves. On the obverse 
is the laureate bust of Constantius, and on the 
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reverse Victory crowning the Cesar, who is raising 
by the hand a female figure wearing a turreted crown 
and supported by a soldier. This medallion was evi- 
dently struck during Constantius’s governorship of 
Gaul in A.D. 332.—Mr. Carlyon-Britton read a paper 
on ‘Edward the Confessor and his Coins,’ in which 
he proposed some modification in the usually 
accepted order of the types, based on what he called 
“mules”—i.e., pieces having the obverse type of 
one issue and the reverse type of another. In an 
attempt to fix the dates of the different issues the 
writer stated that when a change of type took place 
the new reverse dies were distributed to the various 
mints on September 29th—i.e., Michaelmas—but that 
the new obverse dies did not appear till the following 
Christmas.—In a discussion which followed Mr. 
Grueber criticized Mr. Carlyon-Britton’s arrange- 
ment of the earlier types, and said that the attempt 
to fix the actual dates of the issues of the dies was 
purely speculative, and was unsupported by any 
evidence, historical or numismatic. 





HISTORICAL.— May 21.—Dr. G. W. Prothero, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. G. W. Parmelee was 
elected a Fellow; and the Government Library, 
Pretoria, was admitted as a Subscribing Library.— 
The Alexander Medal (1902) was, upon the report 
«f the examiners, awarded to Miss R. Graham, 
formerly of Somerville College, Oxford, and 
author of ‘ A History of the Order of Sempringham,’ 
for an essay on ‘The Intellectual Influence of Eng- 
lish Monasticism from Dunstan to Becket.’—A 
paper was read by Prof. C. W. Oman on ‘Sir Robert 
Wilson in the Peninsular War, in which the author 
explained, from new sources of information, the im- 
portance of this officer’s services during the cam- 
paign.—A discussion followed, in which the Pre- 
sident, Col. E. M. Lloyd, and Mr. H. E, Malden took 
part, 





ARISTOTELIAN. — May 18.—Mr. A. F. Shand 
V.P., in the chair.—Miss £. A. |’earson was elected 
a Member.—A paper was read by Prof. W. R. Boyce 
Gibson on ‘The Relation of Logic to Psychology, 
with Special Reference to tbe Views of Dr. Bosan- 
quet.’ Dr. Bosanquet entertains a view of psycho- 
logy which in itstendency is purely sensationalistic 
and entirely abstracts from elements such as that of 
objective reference, which he holds essential to logic. 
This necessitates a severance of logic from its pey- 
chological basis, and with it the tendency charac- 
teristic of all Objective Idealism to belittle the 
logical conceptions of “ purpose” and “ ideal,” and 
ignore their regulative function. Voluntaristic 
Idealism, on the contrary, lays primary stress on 
purpose and relevancy to purpose, Thus the ulti- 
nate logical subject would be conceived by the 
Voluntarist as the subject elaborated inte complete 
relevance with the further determination conveyed 
by the predicate.—The paper was followed by a dis- 
cussion. 
MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Tves. Royal Institution, 5.—‘The Work of Ice as a Geological 
Agent,’ Lecture II., Prof. E. J. Garwood. 

Wep. Archzological Institute, 4.—‘The King’s Pantler’ and ‘The 
Origin of Baldock,’ Mr. J. H. Round ; ‘ Buried Cities, with 
Special Reference to Herculaneum,’ Prof. T. MeKenny 


ghes. 

— British Archeological Association, 8.—‘Shears and other 
Emblematic Signs inscribed on Sepulchral Slabs,’ Rev. 8. L. 
Coverley; ‘John Salisbury, last Prior of St. Faith’s, and 
sometime Dean of Norwich,’ Miss Longe. 

— Entomological, 8 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 5.—‘Electric Resonance and Wireless 

‘telegraphy,’ Lecture II, Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

Chemical, 8.—‘ Imino-ethers corresponding to Ortho substituted 
Benzenoid Amines,’ Messrs.G 1D. Lander and F. ‘T. Jewson ; 
‘Formation of an Anhydride of Camphoryloxime,’ ‘The 
Matarotation of Glucose as influenced by Acids, Bases, and 
Salts,’ and ‘ The Solubility of Dynamic Isomerides,’ Mr. T. M. 
Lowry ; and three other Papers. 

— Linnean, 8.—‘ The Anatomy and Development of Comys infelizx,’ 
Miss A. L. Embleton; ‘Scottish Freshwater Plankton,’ 

‘ ea ech  Alevet=s S. West. 

RI. reologists’ Association, 8 —‘ The Geology of Lower Tweed. 4 
Mr. J. G. Good - — 


x 2 child. 

—  Philological, 8.—‘ Notes on Old English and Icelandic Philology, 
‘of. Lawrence. 

_ Royal Institution, 9.—‘The New Star in Gemini,’ Prof. H. H. 


urner. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The ‘“‘De Megnete” and its A t 
II. The Man,’ Prof. 8. P. Thompson.- en 








Hrience Gossiy, 


Great changes are impending in the medical 
professoriate of Trinity College, Dublin. By 
che transference of Prof. Cunningham to Edin- 
burgh the important Chair of Anatomy is vacant. 
The Professor of Chemistry, Dr. Emerson 
Reynolds, is also resigning next month ; and it 
is said that the veteran Professor of Botany, 
Dr. Perceval Wright, will not seek re-election. 
Thus a great part of the staff of a famous 
school will presently be composed of new men. 
There is no lack of good candidates for the 
vacant posts ; in fact, the difficulty before the 
electors will be to select among men with very 
high qualifications. It is hoped that Dr. Wright's 








resignation will not entail his departure from | Coucher du Soleil’—which were exhibited at 


the College, where his hospitable rooms have 
long been the home of excellent society. 


THE annual visitation of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, will be held on Saturday next, 
the 6th prox. 

WE regret to notice the death of Prof. 
Deichmiiller, which occurred at Bonn, after a 
short attack of inflammation of the lungs, on the 
6th inst. He was born on February 25th, 1855, 
and not long after completing his nineteenth 
year took part in the German expedition to 
observe the transit of Venus at Tschifu in 1874. 
Ever since October, 1876, he had been attached 
to the Bonn Observatory, and had shown great 
skill not only as an astronomical observer and 
calculator, but also as a mechanician. He took 
@ prominent part in the teaching at the 
University, and was made Extraordinary Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in 1897. 


THE increase in the light of Nova Geminorum 
noted by Prof. Pickering from his photometrical 
observations, and mentioned in the Athenewm 
on the 9th inst., seems to have amounted to 
barely half a magnitude, and to have been fol- 
lowed by slight fluctuations somewhat below 94 
magnitude. 

Mr. Srantey WILLIAMS announces a new 
variable in the constellation Lyra, which will 
be reckoned as var. 17, 1903, Lyrz. At its 
greatest brightness it is above the tenth magni- 
tude, at its least below the eleventh ; a well- 
defined maximum occurred on October 23rd, 
1901, and Mr. Williams thinks that a subse- 
quent took place about October 6th, 1902, 
making the period about 348 days, and though 
this hardly seems confirmed by a single obser- 
vation obtained last October, he considers 
another will probably be due next September. 

THE sun this year is vertical over the tropic 
of Cancer on the afternoon of the 22nd prox., 
which is therefore the longest day in the northern 
hemisphere and the shortest in the southern. 
The planet Mercury will be at inferior con- 
junction with the sun on the 3rd, and at greatest 
western elongation from him on the 28th, so 
that he will be visible in the morning during the 
latter part of next month, situated in the con- 
stellation Taurus, and near Aldebaran about the 
20th. Venus continues to be brilliant until a 
late hour in the evening ; at present she is in 
Gemini, and in the course of next month will 
pass through Cancer into the western part of 

Mars is in the western part of Virgo, and 
by the end of next month will set soon after 
midnight. Jupiter is in Pisces, and rises about 
1 o’clock in the morning; he will be in con- 
junction with the moon (then almost at her last 
quarter) on the 18th. Saturn is near the 
boundary of Capricornus and Aquarius, and 
rises more than an hour before Jupiter. 

WE have received the fourth number of 
vol, xxxii. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, which contains a con- 
tinuation of Dr. Bemporad’s note on the theory 
of atmospheric extinction, and the conclusion 
of Signor Boccardi’s paper on the method of 
reduction of the stars of the Catania zone of 
the photographic catalogue. 








FINE ARTS 


—_ 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


We have received the Fourth Part of 
the superb and well-chosen series of reproduc- 
tions issued by Messrs. Lévy and Charles Davis 
(Paris, London) under the title of La Collection 
Wallace. The present number contains—as 
did those by which it has been preceded— 
twenty-five plates of equal excellence and of 
varied interest. Amongst these, which are 


chiefly representative of costly furniture and 
objects of ornamental art, the editor has wisely 
and appropriately included the two fine decora- 
tive panels by Boucher—‘ Le Lever’ and ‘ Le 





the Salon of 1753, together with the ‘ Quatre 
Saisons’ executed by the same master for the 
** Salle du Conseil” at Fontainebleau. In the 
little note by which these reproductions are 
accompanied M. Emile Molinier offers a much- 
needed caution as to the exaggerated admiration 
professed at present for third-rate work of this 
date, or for mere pochades, often so poor, though 
dignified with great names, that their authors, 
were they now alive, might decline to admit 
their paternity. The unmerited depreciation 
of the good work produced by the masters of 
the eighteenth century, which set in with the 
formalism of the classic reaction, has indeed, 
as M. Molinier warns us, been more than 
avenged by the present inflation of their value, 
The same admirable sanity, backed by sound 
knowledge, characterizes the whole of the text 
furnished by this writer, as may be instanced 
by his note on the work of Philippe Caffieri 
which accompanies the ‘‘Chenets en bronze 
doré. Fin du régne de Louis XV.,” figured 
under No. 48. We may also specially draw 
attention to the text of Nos. 80 and 81, under 
which we find admirable renderings of the two 
fine busts by Houdon which are amongst the 
most valuable treasures in the collection. That 
of Madame de Sérilly is not only one of the finest 
among the busts of women executed by this 
great sculptor of portraits, it is also of special 
interest to the English public, who possess in 
the museum at South Kensington the Salon 
executed for her by Rousseau de la Rottiére, 
We cannot close this portfolio without a word 
on the beauty of the Clodion vase (93), in 
which the application of relief to the round, and 
the combination of differing types of ornament, 
are achieved with superlative success. There is, 
however, one question we should like to put: 
Is it certain that the plaques inserted in the 
‘Table 3 ouvrage en Marqueterie,’ by Riesener 
(96), are by Wedgwood ? Are they not Sévres? 
The imitations of Wedgwood made at Sévres 
are sometimes so good that the difference in 
the quality of surface is often a difference only 
to be detected by the tongue. 

The Artistic Craft Series of Technical Hand- 
books,—Silverwork and Jewellery. By H. Wilson. 
(Hogg.)—We are accustomed to the praise of 
medieval silverwork and to denunciation of the 
commercial and mechanical principles on which 
the jeweller and silversmith of to-day produce 
their wares. It is much more rarely that any 
remedy is suggested for the evils that we all 
deplore. Such a plain, practical, workmanlike 
book as this of Mr. Wilson’s should do much to 
revive sound methods and traditions in the 
crafts with which it deals, if it can but fall into 
the right hands ; or, rather, if there are hands 
enough fitted to receive it. It is not for the 
amateur; the expense of the materials, the 
patience required to learn their use, will keep 
him at a distance. It is hardly for the mere 
man of taste, the armchair critic ; though, if he 
will take the trouble to read it, he will find the 
language, however technical, always scholarly 
and clear, with the eloquence born of convic- 
tion, and it may help him to understand 
how and why many things are done which 
he had never thought about. It is not, 
we fear, for the ‘‘hand” in the manufac- 
turer’s employment, tied as he is to the per- 
formance of some narrow, limited task, and 
debarred from mastering other processes, and 
making one whole thing from first to last, as 
Mr. Wilson would have his readers do. It is 
intended primarily for the man of education 
who intends to take up jewellery and work in 
the precious metals, instead of painting, it may 
be, or sculpture, as a serious profession and a 
meansof making a livelihood. There are not man 
such persons, and they do not get very muc 
chance of influencing public opinion, or diverting 
patronage from the ordinary shop and its wares; 
but there are certainly signs of a change, and 
Mr. Wilson knows as well as any one which way 
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the wind is blowing. No sensible man, of 
course, will expect to learn his trade from a 
book ; but we cannot imagine a better aid and 
supplement to practical experience in the work- 
shop than this handbook. All necessary pro- 
cesses, from the simplest to the most complex, 
are explained in a methodical and logical order, 
with the aid of illustrations, in which each 
touch is eloquent and fresh from the master’s 
hand. These tools and details of half-finished 
work, drawn by the hand that used or made 
them, have the ‘‘ kindliness of aspect” that one 
loves to recognize in old work, and the drawings 
are at least as clear and practical as any woodcut 
in an encyclopedia or a stores list. Mr. Wilson 
has a happy knack of suggesting sources 
of inspiration in nature, and in the special 
qualities of the gem, enamel, or metal employed. 
Many a chance phrase betrays the poet, the 
nature-lover. He protests against the modern 
method of cutting the gem in many-faceted, 
geometrical forms, intensifying its glitter at the 
expense of ‘‘that mysterious magical quality, 
that inner lustre of liquid light, which for the 
artist is its chiefest beauty.” He is always 
for keeping near, not too near, to nature in 
design. Directing his pupil to make a pendant 
for a necklace of roses, he suggests that he 
should choose some motive from the ‘ Romaunt 
of the Rose,’ or ‘‘ put a nightingale singing in 
the middle of a bower of leaves.” ‘‘ To make 
the Nightingale. First go and watch one 
singing.” There follows a delightful descrip- 
tion of the attitude of the bird as it sings. 
‘*Make as many sketches as you can, and when 
you get home take a piece of silver, size 8,” and 
soon. His own drawing of a nightingale pen- 
dant is an exquisite thing, but he does not 
wish it to be copied. The nightingale must be 
tracked in its native thicket. Mr. Wilson does 
not love the ‘‘ new art,” and he says some hard 
things of Cellini in a foot-note. He is an 
enthusiast for all good workmanship of the 
remoter past and for good design, whether he 
finds it in Etruscan, Roman, Celtic, or Gothic 
art. A few specimens of jewels or silver vessels 
of divers periods are well reproduced, with a 
few words to point out the special excellence of 
each, and the book concludes with practical 
recipes and an excellent glossary and index. In 
external appearance, as in its contents, the book 
is both comely and useful: a pleasant thing to 
handle, stored with sound advice. 


The Ancestor with the April number has 
entered upon the second year of its life, and 
continues to give clear promise of a healthy 
career, The illustrations are of a very high 
class. The series of ‘Family Pictures at 
Belhus,’ by Mr. Thomas Barrett Lennard, form 
an admirable group of English portraits. 
Another attractive article is the set of ‘ Pictures 
of English Dress in the Thirteenth Century,’ in 
the description of which the editor has had 
the assistance of Lord Dillon. Several of the 
pictures are fairly well known, but both 
antiquary and artist will be glad to find them 
reproduced in a single article and critically 
described. ‘The Fifteenth-Century Book of 
Arms’ is continued, whilst the section termed 

What is Believed’ continues its entertaining 
course, 








BRITISH ENGRAVING. 


Tue loan collection of British engraving now 
on view in the usually deserted galleries of the 
Indian Section of the South Kensington Museum 
is of extraordinary interest. The idea of 
showing the development of engraving on metal 
in this country from the sixteenth century to the 
tweutieth is such an admirable one that those 
responsible for this exhibition would deserve 
to be congratulated even if the result of their 
endeavours had proved less satisfactory than it 
is. In illustrating the beginnings of engraving 
in England the committee have been fortunately 
able to draw upon the wonderful collection of 





prints at Windsor, and the generosity of 
collectors has enabled almost every English 
engraver of any note to be represented by fine 
proofs. Artistically the early prints are in the 
main curiosities, even the portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth by William Rogers (No. 4), though 
a wonderful piece of work in its way, being hard 
and primitive. Now and then, however, one 
meets with a really remarkable piece of cha- 
racter-drawing. The whole temperament and 
history of Queen Mary, for instance, are summed 
up in the little portrait by Delaram (21). 
Another plate of some historical interest is that 
by Pierre Lombart after Van Dyck’s equestrian 
portrait of Charles I. In one state the head is 
that of the unfortunate king ; in another it has 
been changed, not very successfully, to that of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

With the Civil War, indeed, the golden age of 
British engraving may be said to begin. Then 
it was that Prince Rupert introduced mezzotint, 
and in his plate of The Great Executioner, after 
Spagnoletto (84), produced an engraving which 
in force and grandeur has yet to find its equal. 
Nothing, however, more clearly indicates the 
essentially dependent character of engraving 
than the history of this very art in England, 
where it achieved its greatest successes, When 
painting sank into decline under Lely and 
Kneller, mezzotint declined also. The impulse 
given to painting by Reynolds and Gains- 
borough revived the art once more, and as that 
impulse in painting was destined to be the most 
powerful ever exerted in this country, so the 
engraving which interpreted it rose for the 
time being to a pitch of sustained excellence 
which makes the colossal prices paid for mezzo- 
tints to-day seem extravagant, but not quite 
absurd. 

When the influence of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough began to pass away, and was super- 
seded by the flimsy graces of Cosway, Wheat- 
ley, and the like, mezzotint became too severe 
an art for interpreting the popular trivialities, 
and stipple engraving became the fashionable 
medium, helped, when plates became worn or 
were too hopelessly feeble to pass muster on 
their own merits, by the addition of colour. 
One or two omissions there may be in the col- 
lection at South Kensington, but its organizers 
deserve the sincere thanks of all who are 
seriously interested in art for the tact with 
which they have kept within proper limits the 
specimens of the emasculate craft of colour 
printing. 

A good deal of the credit for the revival of 
mezzotint as a living art at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century must be ascribed to the 
engraver S. W. Reynolds, and not to any 
painter. Turner, of course, used mezzotint 
largely, but one cannot help feeling that in the 
‘Liber Studiorum’ he did not use it with complete 
success. The few plates he scraped himself, 
without any previous etched foundation, are 
indeed magnificent, as the proofs shown last 
year by the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
indicated ; but they stand alone in his work. 
S. W. Reynolds was a landscape artist of some 
originality as well as an engraver, and though a 
great part of his life was spent in reproducing 
the fashionable portraits of the day, he showed 
what mezzotint could do for landscape, first by 
his series of small plates after Girtin, and at the 
close of his life by undertaking, on his own 
initiative, a plate after Constable's picture ‘The 
Lock.’ Death prevented Reynolds, it issaid, from 
actually completing the plate with his own hand ; 
but his pupil David Lucas carried on the tradition 
worthily. An exhibition of Lucas’s work, by a 
fortunate coincidence, has just opened in Pall 
Mall; and as this allows us to deal with him 
at some length later in this article, we shall 
pass at once to his fellow-pupil Cousins, whose 
name will always be associated with that of 
Lawrence. Lawrence was a clever painter, and 
Cousins engraved him no less cleverly ; but the 
affectation and glitter of Lawrence's art pass 





unchanged into the mezzotints, while his skill 
with the brush does not, so that the prints do 
not compare favourably with the great produc- 
tions of the eighteenth century. 

Meanwhile the older process of line engraving, 
after a chequered and not very distinguished 
career, was by Turner changed into a vehicle of 
the most extraordinary delicacy. The collection 
at South Kensington of engravings produced 
under Turner’s supervision is exceedingly good, 
so that no detailed commentary is necessary to 
show how constant and how minute that super- 
vision was. To it, indeed, and not to any 
intrinsic quality of the art itself, the difference 
between the line engravings made after Turner 
and the line engravings made after all other 
artists must be ascribed. Ordinary line engrav- 
ings give the main features of a picture, telling 
us that in the original here stands a man and 
there stands a tree, but they tell us little or 
nothing more. The modern painter, indeed, 
who has photography to help him, must often 
wonder how his predecessors got any good at all 
fromlineengravings. Turner, by constant experi- 
ment, supervision, and revision, really made line 
engraving suggest almost as perfectly as paint- 
ing can do the infinitely delicate gradations 
of light and shade on which atmosphere and 
composition depend. The plate by Cousen (618) 
will serve as an example. Cotman, too, was a 
fine artist; but if the proofs by Cooke after his 
drawing of Uld Winchester Palace (553) be com- 
pared with the Turner plate, the difference in 
degree between the perceptive power of the 
two men will be seen at once. 

When it was discovered that etching could be 
made to imitate the effects produced by line 
engraving the latter art virtually vanished. 
The efforts of modern reproductive etching have 
not, however, been so remarkable as to call for 
any detailed criticism, and the numerous speci- 
mens exhibited at South Kensington only serve 
to show that the practice has not the delicacy 
of line engraving, the combined softness and 
force of mezzotint, or the accuracy of photo- 
gravure. 

Except for some isolated experiments and the 
rather prosy work of Hollar, the art of original 
etching was not really practised in England 
before the nineteenth century. Then the 
leaders of the Norwich School, working chiefly 
on the lines of Ruysdael, Waterloo, and Zeeman, 
took up etching with some success. Neither 
Crome nor Cotman, the leaders of the schoo), 
is properly represented at South Kensington, 
the omission of the first state of the former’s 
‘ Mousehold Heath’ being especially regrettable. 
Several admirable specimens, however, are 
shown of the work of a humbler member of the 
school, the Rev. E. T. Daniell, which anticipate 
in a remarkable manner the etching of our own 
time. It is curious that Daniell should not be 
better known, for his work as a painter is 
remarkably precocious, and is as modern in its 
appearance as his etching. The brilliant ex- 
periments of Wilkie and Geddes are also well 
illustrated in the exhibition, the fine Open 
Landscape with Distant Hills (705) of the latter 
being as remarkable in its way as his more 
famous drypoints. The later development of 
etching with Mr. Whistler, Sir F. Haden, and 
M. Legros is on the whole fairly well repre- 
sented, though the plates of Mr. Strang, M. 
Legros’s most sympathetic pupil, do not show 
him quite at his best. His mezzotint of ‘The 
Bathers,’ and one or two plates from his 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ his ‘Don Quixote,’ and a 
smaller portrait than that of Mr. Kipling 
would have been desirable additions. The show 
of Mr. Cameron’s work is also unsatisfac- 
tory. In so large an exhibition such small 
failings are inevitable ; but since the etching of 
so many minor men and women is at least ade- 
quately represented, we think that room might 
have been found for one or two further speci- 
mens of more ambitious work. The admirable 
mezzotint after Constable by Mr. Frank Short 
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is fortunately included, so that those who care 
to compare the mezzotint of to-day with that of 
the past, as represented by Lucas, will have an 
opportunity of doing so. 

Admirers of Lucas, however, have just at 
present a better opportunity of studying his 
work than they are ever likely to have again. 
Messrs. Gooden & Fox, of Pall Mall, are ex- 
hibiting the collection of his work formed by Mr. 
E. E. Leggatt, who has written an admirable 
catalogue of the exhibition. In it we have noted 
only onesmallerror. Thealtar-piece of ‘Christ 
blessing the Elements,’ by Constable, was not 
painted for the church of Stoke-by-Nayland, 
but for the church of Nayland, a mile or two 
away, where it may still be seen in the centre of 
the reredos, The collection is entitled ‘The Com- 
plete Works of David Lucas,’ and with one 
slight exception, so far as we can judge, it 
deserves the title. Liucas’s plate after Con- 
stable, ‘Castleacre Priory,’ was engraved on 
the top of a plate of ‘The Glebe Farm,’ 
and in the British Museum there is a first state 
before the alteration was made. That state is 
not in the collection at Pall Mall. On the other 
hand, several of Mr. Leggatt’s plates areabsolutely 
unique, and no collector of Lucas should, there- 
fore, fail to see Nos. 71, 75, 79, 80, 82, and 85. 
Nor do we remember having seen another 
example of Constable’s etching of Stonehenge (55). 

On the astonishing power and taste of Lucas 
when under the influence of Constable there is 
no need to insist now, since his mastery of 
mezzotint as applied to landscape is generally 
recognized. His large portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington, after Lawrence (97), shows what his 
power in other directions might have been had 
he but received encouragement. It is rather 
tragic to think that he stood for election at the 
Royal Academy against his fellow-pupil Cousins, 
and that Cousins should have passed almost 
immediately to wealth and success, while his 
tival, at least equally gifted, died a pauper 
in Fulham Workhouse. The rubbish he was 
compelled to engrave is a sufficient indication 
of the hardships and lack of patronage from 
which he suffered. All who read Mr. Leggatt’s 
most interesting biographical notice will be 
compelled to judge Lucas by the standard of 
his best work alone, and to recognize in him 
one more example of genius stunted and starved 
by our national ignorance. 








THE GUILDHALL EXHIBITION, 


Tre Loan Collection at the Guildhall this 
year scarcely has the charm and interest of 
those of the past few years. The main interest 
is in the gallery of seventeenth - century 
Dutch masters, but it must be admitted that 
even here there are only a few pieces of 
conspicuous merit. Even the Rembrandts 
are somewhat disappointing, except for the 
portrait of Titus (No. 154), which was seen 
at Amsterdam. This, for so late a work, is 
unusually careful in execution. It lacks, per- 
haps, something of the intensity of the looser 
works of the period, but in compensation it is 
extraordinarily rich and glowing in colour. The 
scheme of black, red, and white covered with 
a golden glaze, with notes of a full earthy red in 
the dress, gives an impression of richness and 
variety in spite of the severe restriction of the 
palette, for which, one guesses, four or five 
simple earth colours may have sufficed. In- 
teresting, too, is Rembrandt’s early portrait 
of himself lent by the Duke of Westminster 
(162), in which one sees that the master began 
where imitators like Dow were content to finish. 
The other Rembrandts are somewhat puzzling. 
The portrait of an Old Lady (135) may surely be 
excluded as altogether unworthy. The Abraham 
and Hagar (192), lent by the Earl of Denbigh, 
must, we think, be authentic, but the landscape 
background has suffered much from repainting ; 
the lower part of the sky, for instance, has been 
stippled into a dull opaque mass. But even 





the figures, which have not been materially 
damaged, are not altogether satisfactory. Still 
more puzzling is the attribution to Rembrandt 
of Lady Wantage’s great landscape (174). The 
heavy clouds coming up across a wide expanse 
of river and plain lit by occasional gleams form a 
forcible and dramatic motive in landscape such 
as De Koninck treated constantly. Doubtless 
De Koninck got his inspiration from Rembrandt; 
but fine as the idea and impressive as the general 
effect of this piece are, it lacks what Rembrandt 
himself would surely have given, for on a closer 
inspection one finds it wanting in content, 
empty, thin, and occasionally tentative in 
handling. The earth seems without its proper 
solidity and mass, the sky its proper movement 
and translucency. No such hesitation troubles 
one’s contemplation of Lord Spencer’s Frans 
Hals, the portrait of Admiral de Ruyter (175). 
The rendering of the movement, the poise of the 
head, the defiant expression of the coarse face, 
and the swaggering audacity of the execution 
show that Hals looked his great sitter in the 
face with unabashed self-confidence. The nose 
is a masterly piece of modelling, and, in spite of 
the noisy glitter of black and white in the dress, 
the face is powerful enough to hold its own in 
the composition. Sir Frederick Cook’s Man 
with the Rumble (173) is an unusually tender 
and genial specimen of Hals’s art. The motive 
of the glee of the children reflected in the stupid 
face of the toothless workman is rendered with 
delightful frankness and innocence, while as a 
tour de force in rapidity and certainty of observa- 
tion it is amazing. 

The one picture here by Vermeer of Delft 
(188) is an unfamiliar one. It is, we believe, 
genuine, but by no means what the catalogue 
calls it—a chef-d’euvre of this rare master. On 
the contrary, we do not know of another Ver- 
meer which is so poor in composition or so 
feeble in drawing. The artist has failed in the 
foreshortening of the head to such an extent 
that it scarcely seems to fit the shrunken and 
ill- designed body. There are one or two 
delightful and characteristic passages of colour, 
as in the brown fruit on a blue-and-white china 

late, and again in the silhouette of the chair- 
Pack against the lighted wall; but as a whole 
the picture rather detracts from the artist's 
reputation. 

A small Terborg (178), dainty and precise, a 
good still life by Van Beijeren (183), and one ad- 
mirable Jan Steen (141), struck us as noteworthy, 
while a head by the little-known artist Jan 
Fictoor (168) is of more interest for its rarity 
than its artistic merit. 

Of the modern Dutch artists whose works 
make up the rest of the exhibition we cannot 
speak at length. Those who like their pathetic 
passages underlined will find in Josef Israéls 
what they can only read into J. F. Millet’s 
works. Israéls seems to have tried one kind of 
sentimental appeal after another before he hit 
on the brilliant idea of bringing out Millet 
in a popular edition. Those who admire the 
sincere and genuine humanity of Millet’s art 
cannot be expected to enjoy these pictures, 

There are also a number of Mauves, of which 
one appears to have real artistic feeling, 
namely, The Studio of his Master Van Os (52). 
This shows a fine sober tonality and a well- 
understood colour scheme. It arouses curiosity 
about the work of Van Os. 

Jacob Maris is seen here in an unexpected 
phase of his development. There are a few 
early works which are delicately and intimately 
conceived, and which approach very nearly to 
the work of his brother Matthew, though even 
these have not the same unmistakable note of 
genuine inspiration. Among the many Matthew 
Marises exhibited none reaches the highest level, 
but the Outskirts of a Town (39), the Montmartre 
(40), The Four Mills (73), and The Back Premises 
(79) are all good. 

The first gallery is occupied by the bequest of 
the late Mr. Charles Gassiot. It is to be regretted 





that British art will be here represented per- 
manently in its least worthy aspects. There are 
some good pieces by Mr. Hook, two very 
interesting Dyces, and an Alma Tadema which is 
ingenious as a piece of illustration ; but the rest 
will give future generations the idea that the art 
of the nineteenth century was given over wholly 
to the rendering of feeble anecdotes in paint. 








FOUR EXHIBITIONS, 


Tue craft of tempera painting has recently 
attracted a considerable amount of attention, 
not only among those who are interested in the 
primitive art of Italy, but also among painters 
who wish to avoid certain undeniable defects of 
oil painting. The collection of the work of the 
veteran tempera painter Mr. Spencer Stanhope, 
at Leighton House, is thus particularly well 
timed. Mr. Stanhope is not a creative artist 
of the first rank. Though he has painted one or 
two most admirable and interesting pictures, it 
cannot be denied that he is usually only an 
earnest and artistic follower of Rossetti and 
Burne-Jones. The admirable water-colour of 
Jael and Sisera (No. 24), with the oil paintings 
of The Mill (20) and Juliet and the Nurse (25), 
perhaps the most completely successful things 
at Leighton House, are also just the works in 
which the influence of his friends is most strongly 
marked. Yet this absence of any strong per- 
sonal note at least exhibits the tempera medium 
more clearly than might be the case were the 
artist’s feeling more boldly experimental. In 
his preface to the Catalogue Mr. Stanhope lays 
great stress on the permanence of tempera. His 
pictures certainly do not seem to have darkened 
so much as oil paintings are in the habit 
of doing. But one at least—Pine Woods (4)— 
has cracked so much as to make it clear that 
tempera is not invariably safe, even when used 
with all the skill and science available to-day. 
The nature of the medium, too, imposes a 
certain formality on those who use it which is 
alien to the general modern desire for what is 
direct and immediate, though tempera has 
not in this country been used consistently 
enough by any artist of the first rank to enable 
us to decide whether this fault—if it be a fault 
—is irremediable. 

To pass from Mr. Stanhope’s exhibition to the 
show of modern landscape—mostly continental— 
at Messrs. Obach’s is anabrupt transition. The 
so-called Barbizon painters, with their Dutch 
allies, are well known to all modern collectors ; 
yet this show in Bond Street strengthens our 
suspicion that they are not yet justly estimated. 
The drawings of Millet, as might be expected, 
are above criticism, and those by Vollon (41 and 
43) in the present show stand out from.the rest. 
The Squall (34), by Corot, exhibits him in a 
mood of unusual vigour ; but otherwise there is 
no doubt that Daubigny is the most consistently 
sincere and successful painter of the group. 
His three chief pictures (19, 24, and 26) are 
admirable in design and colour, and show a 
simple, straightforward sympathy with nature 
that is irresistibly attractive, when one considers 
how much of Rousseau is strained and over- 
worked, and how shoddy and trivial is the point 
of view of men like Isabey. 

At the Goupil Gallery there is a similar exhi- 
bition, of which the chief feature is a group 0 
works by the late J. H. Weissenbruch. Weissen- 
bruch was an unequal painter. At his best he 
could depict the sunshine of his native land with 
much freshness, force, and taste, as The Two 
Windmills (20) indicates. Often, as in Nos. 1, 
15, and 26, he approached nature in her cloudy 
moods with feeling and sincerity. Often, how- 
ever, as in Nos. 18 and 19, he wasted his time 
and his talent on commonplace themes, so that 
the total impression left by his work is not that 
of a very strong personality. Among the miscel- 
laneous pictures in the gallery the place of 
honour is rightly awarded to a charming 
work by Matthew Maris. The dark figure in 
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the foreground tells, perhaps, a trifle too much; 
otherwise it is impossible to find any fault with 
this Souvenir of Amsterdam. Indeed, this 

icture, and one or two of his landscapes at the 
Guildhall, seem to prove that Matthew Maris, 
and not his more prolific brother Jacob, is 
the most profound and artistic landscape painter 
whom Holland has produced for the last two 
hundred years, if not since the time of Rem- 
brandt himself. 

Mr. John Baillie exhibits a small collection of 
his own water-colours at his gallery in Princes 
Terrace, Bayswater. Though not, as a rule, 
sufficiently forcible in design to become real 
pictures, his sketches show considerable feeling 
and taste in colour. The Fish Pond (7), The 
Vision (9), and Dusk (21) are among the most 
completely successful. Miss Constance Hal- 
ford, whose drawings and sketches are also on 
view at Mr. Baillie’s, is a lady artist of excep- 
tional talent. Almost all her drawings are 
remarkably good. As a painter she does not 
seem to have been equally fortunate in her 
teaching. She has admirable taste in colour, 
and arranges her work well, but her rough, 
shapeless impasto gives to the faces and arms 
and necks of the little girls she paints the 
texture and consistency of a claypit. When 
she works on a larger scala, as in The Blue 
Gown (24), this defect is less apparent. Her 
charming little landscape studies, too, should 
not be overlooked. 








SALE OF THE VAILE AND OTHER PICTURES. 

THe widespread interest which the Vaile and 
the other pictures excited at Christie’s last week 
culminated on Saturday in a record sale, the 
ninety lots producing the splendid total of 
105,845]. 5s., an average of about 1,170l. per 
lot. The previous record was that of the Dudley 
sale in 1892. In the interval many other highly 
important collections have been dispersed, and 
big totals realized, but these two great sales will 
stand out in full relief for many years. Mr. 
Reginald Vaile’s choice collection of sixty-two 
lots, for the most part of works by the French 
masters of the eighteenth century, has been 
entirely formed within the last decade. It is 
well known that he paid high prices for all his 
pictures ; but it should be remembered that in 
recent years price is really a secondary con- 
sideration in picture collecting. The great 
difficulty which rich collectors experience 
nowadays is the initial one of inducing owners 
of fine old pictures to part with their belongings. 
As a mere money transaction, it is probable that 
the balance will be on the wrong side of Mr. 
Vaile’s ledger, although he will be more than 
compensated by the reflection that his short 
career a8 a picture collector was a most 
uncommon success. As a collection his 
pictures were of an unusually attractive 
quality ; the iconography of some of them has 
been hotly contested, and a few have been 
repaired, but the work has been most skilfully 
done, and the general quality of the pictures is 
as high as when they were painted. We give 
below a list of the principal prices realized. 

Drawings: D. G. Rossetti, Lilith, 38 in. by 
33 in., pastel, 50 gs. F. Walker, The Woman in 
White, 85 in. by 51 in., in black and white, 
done in 1871 as a poster for Wilkie Collins’s 
novel, 40 gs. 

Pictures, English School: G. Chambers, Off 
Margate, 38 in. by 54 in., 160 gs. J. Constable, 
Dredgers on the Medway, at Aylesford, Kent, 
on panel, 9fin. by 132in., 220 gs. J. B. Pyne, 
Afternoon near the Lago di Lugano, 236 in. 
by 39 in., 175 gs. G. Romney, Cupid and 
Psyche, 50 in. by 40 in., 200 gs. D. G. Rossetti, 
Veronica Veronese, 43 in. by 35 in., 3,800 gs. 

Dutch School: J. D.de Heem, A Basket of 
Fruit and Dead Game on a Table, 374 in. by 
41} in., 125 gs. 

French School: Portrait of a Lady, in white 
dress with blue robe, 38in. by 30 in., 115 gs. ; 





A Girl, in white dress in grey hat, oval, 23 in. 
by 19 in., 110gs_F. Boucher, Diana Reposing, 
29 in. by 38 in. , signed and dated 1748, 3,000 gs.; 
The Triumph of Amphitrite, oval, 39 in. by 
56 in., 340 gs. J. S. Chardin, Le Chateau de 
Cartes, 25 in. by 34in., from the Salon of 1741, 
200 gs.; The Young Princesses, 28} in. by 234 in., 
260 gs.; Still Life, 144 in. by 18 in., 165 gs. 
F, i teede Madame du Barry, oval, 27 in. 
by 22 in., 2,000gs. J. H. Fragonard, Le 
Baiser Gagné, 21 in. by 25 in., 320 gs.; A Head 
of a Young Girl, a miniature on ivory, 2? in. by 
2in., 510gs. J.B. Greuze, The Two Sisters, 
23 in. by 284 in., 310 gs. ; Adoration, 18 in. by 
14} in., 310 gs.; The Unhappy Family, 28 in. by 
37 in., 300 gs.; The Beggar Boy, 25in. by 204 in., 
195 gs. J. J. Henner, An Alsatian Lady, in 
black, on panel, 133 in. by 10 in., 125 gs. J.B. 
Huet, A Pastoral, 32 in. by 28 in., 410 gs. N. 
Lancret, Strolling Musicians, 28 in. by 34 in., 
2,500 gs.; Find the Handkerchief, 24 in. by 21 in., 
850 gs. ; The Seesaw, 24 in. by 21 in., 800 gs. 
R. de Largillisre, M. de Noirmont, 54in. by 
42in., 2,500gs.; the companion portrait of 
Madame de Noirmont, 1,250 gs. ; Marquise de 
Vandernesse, 50 in. by 38in., 600 gs. Madame 
Vigée Le Brun, The Artist’s Daughter, pastel, 
17 in. by 13 in., 95gs. OC. van Loo, Portrait of 
a Lady, in orange dress, 40 in. by 38in., 380 gs. 
J. B. van Loo, Madame Favart, the actress, 
32in. by 25in., 950gs. J. M. Nattier, Countess 
de Neubourg and her Daughter, 58 in. by 44 in., 
signed and dated 1749, 4,500 gs. J.B. Pater, 
Pleasures of the Country, 35in. by 44in., 
2,000 gs.; Féte Galante, 21 in. by 26 in., 160 gs.; 
Le Mari Cocu et Battu, an illustration to La 
Fontaine, 17in. by 2lin., 100gs. A. Pesne, 
Princesse de Couslande-Graft, 32 in. by 25 in., 
500 gs. L. Tocque, Portrait of a Lady, in white 
muslin dress, 354in. by 28in., 820gs. L. R. 
Trinquesse, Le Serment d’Amour, 25 in. by 
20in., 360gs. A. Vestier, Portrait of a Lady, 
in white dress with muslin sleeves, 35in, by 
28 in., 750 gs. A. Watteau, Mile. Harenger, 
24 in, by 20in., 220gs. Four large decorative 
panels by F. Boucher: The Fortune -Teller, 
124in. by 722in. ; The Love Message, 123} in. 
by 73} in. ; Love’s Offering, 123} in. by 72 in. ; 
and Evening, 124 in. by 71? in., signed and 
dated 1757, 22,300 gs. Mr. Vaile’s collection 
realized 58,5291. 2s. 

The miscellaneous properties included the 
following. Drawing: J. Downman, Hon. Mrs, 
Gunning (née Bridgman), 8in. by 7 in., 1785, 
190 gs. Pictures: Titian, Giorgio Cornaro, 
43 in. by 38 in., painted about 1522, signed, 
from the Castle Howard collection, 4,500 gs. 
Veronese, Venus and Mars, 793 in. by 623 in., 
signed, from Lord Wimborne’scollection, 6,000gs. 
M. Geerarts, William Cecil, Lord Burleigh (not 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, as catalogued), 
44in. by 34in.,100gs. J. van Goyen, River 
Scene, with windmill, 44 in. by 70in., signed 
and dated 1632, 380gs. Sir J. Reynolds, 
Thomas, eighth Earl of Westmorland, 94 in. 
by 58in., 2,100gs.; John, ninth Earl of West- 
morland, 94in. by 58 in., engraved by R. B. 
Parkes, 1,250 gs.; Mrs. Hodges, the actress, 30 in. 
by 25 in., 600 gs.; Kitty Fisher, 36 in. by 28in., 
500 gs.; Mrs. Collyer, 294in. by 244 in., 360 gs. 
G. Romney, Mrs. Blair, 50 in. by 40 in, 
9,400 gs.; Miss Sneyd as Serena, 59 in. by 
48in., 650gs. J. Hoppner, Mrs. Fuller, 49 in. 
by 40in., 1,350 gs.; Mrs. Huskisson, 29 in. by 
24in., 1,900 gs. F. Cotes, Miss Becker, of 
Faringdon, Berks, 87 in. by 55in., 300 gs. T. 
Gainsborough, Portrait of a Young Lady, in 
white muslin dress, 30in. by 25in., 9,000 gs. 
(this is the picture which is said to have been 
offered to and refused by an Old Bond Street 
picture dealer for 51.) ; Mr. Ozier, in blue coat 
and vest, 294 in. by 244 in., 2,150gs. Sir H. 
Raeburn, Miss Isabella Brown, 29 in. by 24in., 
2,600 gs. G. Morland, A Gipsy Family, with a 
donkey at the edge of a wood, 27 in. by 36in., 
310 gs. ; The Thatcher, 24} in. by 294 in., en- 
graved by W. Ward, 150gs. J. M. W. Turner, 


Dunstanborough Castle, morning after a storm, 


18in. by 27in., engraved by R. Brandard, 
600 gs. J. Stark, Woody Scene near Norwich, 
with pool and figures, on panel, 18} in. by 22 in., 
310 gs. P. Nasmyth, A Woody Landscape, with 
cottages, figures, pool, and boat, on panel, 9 in. 
by 11 in., 190 gs. 

The same firm sold on the 19th inst. the 
engravings belonging to Mr. T. Frost, of 
Manchester. After Van Dyck: Duchess of 
Lorraine, by Laguillermie, 25gs. After Con- 
stable: Hadleigh Castle, by D. Lucas, 33 gs.; 
The Vale of Dedham, by the same, 165gs.; 
The Lock, by the same, 100 gs.; The Corn- 
field, by the same, 95 gs.; Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, by the same, 62 gs. After Isabey: The 
Return to Port, by the same, 165 gs. The 
engravings that follow were all by S. Cousins. 
After A. Nasmyth: Robert Burns, 52 gs. 
After J. Raoux: The Love Letter, 8lgs. After 
G. S. Newton: Mrs. Lister, 24 gs. After 
Reynolds: The Strawberry Girl, 24 gs. ; Mrs. 
Braddyll, 42 gs. After Lawrence : The Calmady 
Children (Nature), 44 gs.; Countess of 
Blessington (lot 75), 37 gs.; the same 
(lot 76), 36 gs. ; Lady Peel, 78 gs.; Lady 
Grosvenor, 50 gs. ; Miss Croker, 62 gs.; Miss 


Macdonald, 37 gs. ; Lady Harriet Clive, 58 gs. ;. 


Master Lambton, 35 gs.; Lady Dover and 
Child, 125 gs. ; Countess Grey and Children, 
145 gs.; Countess Gower and Daughter, 135 gs. 

The remaining engravings were from various 
properties. After Morland: Morning, and 
Evening, by J. Murphy (a pair), 68 gs. After 
Hoppner: Mrs. Arbuthnot, by S. W. Reynolds, 
38 gs. After Romney: The Clavering Children, 
by J. R. Smith, 70 gs. After Gainsborough : 
Sir Harbord Harbord, by the same, 36 gs. After 
Reynolds: Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick, by J. 
Dean, 52 gs. 

The same firm sold on the 25th inst. the fol- 
lowing. Drawings: A. Neuhuys, Left in Charge, 
155gs. B. Bradley, Ten Minutes late for the 
Meet, 50gs. D. Cox, A Sea Piece, with brig 
and fishing-boats, 55gs. Sir J. Gilbert, Prisoners 
of War, 95gs. J. F. Lewis, The Camp in the 
Desert, 55gs. F. Walker, Blackberry-Gatherers, 
185 gs. Pictures: W. McTaggart, Past and 
Present, 105 gs. E. Nicol, The Approach of the 
Enemy, 142 gs. E. Frére, Young Brothers, 
105 gs.; The Young Cook, 157 gs. 

Messrs. Robinson & Fisher sold on May 21st 
a portrait of Sir John Sinclair, by Raeburn, 
which fetched the high price of 14,000 gs. 
Nancy Carey, by Hoppner, went for 1,650 gs.; 
Nattier, Portrait of Marie Lesczynska, 550 gs. ; 
a portrait ascribed to Romney, said to be of 
Miss Glynn, 700 gs. ; and Gainsborough, Eliza- 
beth, Duchess of Devonshire, 900 gs. 








Hine-Grt Gossiy. 

Ar the Fine-Art Society’s rooms last Thurs- 
day the private view took place of cabinet pic- 
tures by Mr. W. Logsdail, and water-colours, 
‘In and Near Rome,’ by Mr. F. A. Rawlence. 


To-pay is the private view at Mr. van Wis- 
selingh’s gallery of pictures by Mr. Watts, Mr. 
Whistler, Mr. C. H. Shannon, Mr. C. Ricketts, 
Prof. Legros, M. Maris, and others. 

A series of water-colour drawings of the 
inundated temples of Phile and of other parts 
of Egypt, by Mr. F. F. Ogilvie, will be exhi- 
bited at the Modern Gallery during June. 

Messrs. JAMES CONNELL & Sons have on view 
at 1, Old Bond Street, a collection of water- 
colour drawings of Dutch folk by Mr. C. W. 
Bartlett. 

Aw exhibition of paintings by old masters 
from private collections will be held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle from June till September, to com- 
memorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Museumsverein. 

Mr. J. Kennepy Top, of Connecticut, has 
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the oil painting on panel, ‘ Bismarck,’ by 
Lenbach, to be exhibited in the National 
Gallery, Edinburgh. Lenbach painted several 
famous portraits of the Iron Chancellor, one 
being in possession of the Earl of Rosebery, but 
this is generally admitted to be the best. The 
panel has been temporarily hung in the Royal 
Scottish Academy Exhibition. 

Tue Society of Antiquaries of Scotland is 
about to issue an important work on the ‘ Earl 
Christian Monuments of Scotland.’ The wor 
will contain a classified descriptive list, with 
adequate illustrations from photographs and 
rubbings, of the sculptured monuments earlier 
than the twelfth century, exceeding 500 in 
number, and a detailed analysis of their pecu- 
liar symbolism and ornamentation by Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen. The introduction to the vclume 
will consist of the series of six Rhind Lectures 
by Dr. Joseph Anderson, discussing the rela- 
tions of the characteristic art and symbolism 
of these monuments, their classification, deri- 
vation, distribution, and date. 








MUSIC 


— 
THE DUISBURG MUSIC FESTIVAL, 


FESTIVALS are common enough in Germany, 
and often interesting. The one held last Satur- 
day and Sunday in the busy and prosperous 
town of Duisburg was in two ways notable. 
First it was held to celebrate the jubilee of its 
Gesangverein, and then again it included a work 
by one of our most prominent composers, Sir 
Hubert Parry. We cannot now say that a 
composer has no honour in his own country ; 
but until recently no British work, we believe, 
had ever been included in the scheme of a 
German festival. Away from books of reference, 
we speak with a certain reserve, as possibly 
in the far past some composition of Bennett or 
Hugo Pier:on may have been thus honoured. 
The history of the Duisburg choral society 
shows what may be accomplished by patience 
and perseverance, for it had to contend against 
difficulties of various kinds. The first capell- 
meister, Zur Nieden, was an able musician, and 
during his twenty years’ labours displayed skill 
and, what is more, enthusiasm. It was interest- 
ing at a banquet after the festival to hear one 
of the speakers refer to him, to his valuable 
services, and to his songs, some of which were, 
he remarked, still sung. His successor was 
Carl August Laue, after whom came Hugo 
Griiters, who, during his conductorship of four- 
teen years, introduced many important novelties. 
In 1898 he accepted a call to Bonn as music 
director, and Herr Walther Josephson, the 
present ‘* Kéniglicher Musikdirektor,” ruled in 
his stead. Heis asound musician, enthusiastic, 
and — no trouble to try to make things 
go well. 

‘The Messiah,’ together with a choral 
‘Danklied’ by Haydn —which, since it was 
performed at the Society’s first festival (Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1853), fittingly opened the one 
under notice — filled the programme of the 
first day. Of the oratorio itself there is 
nothing new to say; but a few comments may 
be made concerning a new version by Prof. 
F, W. Franke, a well-known Cologne organist. 
In some ways it was extremely interesting, in 
others disappointing. The object which the 
arranger had in view was a practical one, and 
of course, with the large choirs of the present 
day, the meagre score as left by Handel requires 
filling in. In the choral numbers the organ, at 
which Prof. Franke himself presided, justly 
played a F pee ye part, while the orchestral 
wood-wind and brass additions were good. The 
arias were accompanied by a small string orches- 
tra placed right in front of the conductor's desk, 
also by the cembalo, the tutti passages being 
4 ayed by all strings and occasional wood-wind. 

ae cembalo used was an instrument constructed 


by Herr Rehbock, of Duisburg. The strings 





are plucked, as in old harpsichords, but the 
action (patented, by the way, both in Germany 
and England) is new. There is a free vibrating 
sound-board, and the tone produced is of good 
quality. It mixes well with the strings of the 
orchestra, and by the touch, also by the use of 
a pedal, can be made softer or louder. The 
effect in the recitatives was excellent, also in 
some of the solos, notably in ‘‘ He was despised.” 
In ‘‘Comfort ye,” the ‘ Pastoral Symphony,’ and 
the ‘ Angel’ recitatives a part was added for 
harp, the arpeggio notes in the sym hony 
sounding particularly strange. In introducing 
this instrument—so we learnt—Prof. Franke 
has followed Chrysander’s performing version of 
the oratorio. It should be remarked that Prof. 
Franke regards Handel’s score as a mere sketch, 
especially, of course, as regards the arias, and 
accordingly he has filled out that sketch ; but in 
some cases, particularly in ‘‘ Thou didst not 
leave ” and ‘* I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
in a manner at variance with the spirit of the 
music. Less for the strings and more for the 
cembalo would have been better. His use of 
that instrument did not, indeed, seem to 
us consistent; there were times when one 
expected to hear it, but it remained silent. 
The version, however, was used for the first 
time, and Herr Alfred Kleinpaul, who presided 
at the cembalo, may not have completely carried 
out the intentions of Prof. Franke. One thing 
especially struck us in the performance—viz., 
that to solo voices was allotted music written for 
chorus. Mozart, of course, set the bad fashion. 
‘*For unto us,” for instance, with exception of 
the ‘‘ Wonderful” bursts of sound, was sung 
entirely by solo voices. The cuts made were 
exasperating. Certain numbers usually omitted 
in this country were also omitted. ‘The 
Messiah,’ like many another great work, is too 
long for practical purposes, and must therefore 
be reduced, but the only right way is to omit 
numbers. In this performance, however, sym- 
phonies at the opening and close of some solos 
and choruses were omitted, and, what was worse, 
certain curtailments were made in the course of 
various numbers. The first surprise came after 
the Grave at the opening of the oratorio: the 
fugal Allegro was passed over entirely. Prof. 
Joh. Messchaert, who, by the way, sang during 
the evening with feeling and dignity, took the 
da capo in “ Why do the nations,” and thus 
Handel’s own dramatic direction to go on 
straight with the chorus, ‘‘ Let us break,” 
was not observed; the latter, indeed, was 
not even sung. Another matter deserves 
notice. Wrong notes in the ‘Pastoral 
Symphony,’ and an ugly one in “Behold 
the Lamb of God,” had not been corrected, 
although attention has recently been called 
to them by Prof. Prout; again, in ‘‘ He was 
despised,” sung with great feeling by Frau Luise 
Geller-Wolter, the a flat was taken instead of 
A natural in the well-known descending scale pas- 
sage. Such things show that the version had not 
been prepared with all due care. Anyhow, the 
attempt to revive the harpsichord deserves note. 
Of the four solo vocalists we have named the 
best. The chorus sang with vigour, though a 
little more light and shade would have been an 
improvement. It consisted of the members of 
the Duisburg Gesangverein, reinforced for the 
occasion by the singers from several neigh- 
bouring towns—between three and four hundred 
in all. Herr Josephson conducted. 

The a of the second day com- 
menced with Anton Bruckner’s ninth and last 
symphony, which, however, he had not sufti- 
cient strength to finish. On his death-bed he 
expressed the wish that in the event of a per- 
formance this unfinished symphony should be 
followed by his ‘Te Deum.’ And thus it was 
recently produced at Vienna by the composer’s 
friend Dr. Léwe, and so, too, at this first per- 
formance in Germany. Two works are here 





arbitrarily joined together which have nothing 
in common—not even the key. The first and 


third movements are long. We should not raise 
objection to them on that account if the length 
were justified by the contents ; but there is a 
superabundance of subject-matter with slight 
and often dry developments. These two move- 
ments produce a kaleidoscopic effect which 
finally becomes irritating, especially when, as 
in the Adagio, there are one or two themes 
deserving of interesting treatment. The music 
sounds patchy, and the constantly changing 
tonality is confusing; we perceive only the 
effect, the cause — for one might almost 
imagine it written to some programme in 
the composer’s mind — is unknown, the 
only programme vouchsafed by Bruckner 
being the vague statement that the Adagio 
represented his ‘Farewell to the World,’ 
The Scherzo, clear in form, has a cachet of its 
own. It comes as a relief after the Allegro, but 
intensifies the dulness of the Adagio. The ‘Te 
Deum’ is peculiar. In the vocal parts, soli and 
chorus, some of the writing is smooth and 
effective ; most of the phrases and harmonic pro- 
gressions belong, however, toa bygone period. In 
the orchestral accompaniment the effect of the 
broken common chords is weird and impressive, 
but in time becomes monotonous. The music 
of both symphony and ‘ Te Deum ’—new to con- 
ductor, choir, and orchestra—was rendered in 
praiseworthy, though not perfect manner. We 
do not, however, think that the best possible 
performance would ever make us like it. A 
certain halo of romance surrounds such works 
as Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ or Tschaikowsky’s 
B minor Symphony, but unless last composi- 
tions are also strong, such halo is pale, of short 
duration, and exists only for the immediate 
friends and admirers of the particular composer. 

The second part of the programme commenced 
with Strauas’s ‘Tod und Verkliirung,’ conducted 
by the composer, and offered a strange and 
striking contrast to what had preceded ; in the 
one rambling, an ambitious aim without the 
ability to realize it ; in the other a settled pur- 
pose carried out with intellectual and emotional 
power. One may not always approve of Strauss’s 
ideas with regard to the scope and purpose of 
his art, but all musicians must feel his strength. 

British art was also represented in the pro- 
gramme. The production of Dr. Elgar’s ‘Dream 
of Gerontius’ at Diisseldorf last year under 
Prof. Buths, and its subsequent performance at 
the Lower Rhine Festival in the same city, 
caused considerable stir. The Duisburg com- 
mittee had apparently taken note of this, and 
included in their musical scheme Sir Hubert 
Parry’s choral setting of Milton’s ode ‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens,’ an excellent German version of 
the poem having been made by Herr Josephson, 
the words so fitting the music that no change in 
the values of the notes was necessary ; and this 
recalls our experience in ‘The Messiah’ the day 
before, in which there were many alterations, 
the effect of which to ears accustomed to the 
English words to which Handel set his music was 
strange and uncomfortable. Sir Hubert’s music 
is thoroughly well written for voices, and, more- 
over, ina direct, trenchant style; and with a 

ood performance cannot fail of success. Under 
err Josephson the choir acquitted itself admir- 
ably ; the singers were evidently bent on doing 
their best, and we are glad to say that their 
efforts were entirely successful. At the close 
the composer, who was present, was called to the 
platform amid great enthusiasm. 

The programme included two songs for bass 
voice, with orchestral accompaniment by Strauss, 
the first a Notturno, a setting of a weird poem 
by Richard Dehnel. The composer has a pecu- 
liar power of selecting the right colouring for 
his picture ; for scenes of nature, for every 
affection of the mind, he finds appropriate tints ; 
he can intensify sadness, and can ‘‘ add cold- 
ness to the cheek of death itself.” Perhaps 
further acquaintance with the music might 
reveal an inspiration which at present we do 
not feel; the commanding skill of the workman- 
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ship is to us at present the most prominent 
feature. The second, ‘Das Thal,’ with its flow 
of melody, its simplicity, its plaintive charm, 
at times recalling Schubert, is a song which 
makes a strong and direct appeal. Both were 
rendered with skill and feeling by Prof. 
Messchaert, the composer conducting. 

Signor Busoni was the pianist. He played 
an Etude by Liszt with marked delicacy, two 
masterly Bach transcriptions with wonderful 
effect, and Chopin’s a flat Polonaise, in which, 
however, one could feel at times the pianist 
rather than the tone-poet. He created, indeed, 
a furore. There was also Beethoven’s ‘ Choral 
Fantasia,’ while the ‘ Meistersinger’ Vorspiel 
brought the long programme and the Festival 
itself to a successful close. 

Prof. Franke’s services at the fine organ in 
the Tonhalle deserve recognition. A word of 
special thanks is also due to Herren Emile 
Streithof, the president, and W. Josephson, the 
conductor, of the Duisburg society, for their 
unfailing kindness and courtesy. Though their 
duties were heavy, they were always ready to 
give information. We congratulate them on 
the success of their jubilee celebration. 











Musical Gossiy. 


Durine the past week there was much music 
in London. At Covent Garden last Wednesday 
week there was an excellent performance of 
‘Rigoletto,’ Madame Suzanne Adams imper- 
sonating Gilda, Signor Bonci the Duke, and 
Scotti the Jester. On the following evening 
‘Faust’ was given. It cannot be said that 
Madame Bolska as Marguerite created a favour- 
able impression, either by her singing or acting ; 
her impersonation lacked charm and point. 
Fraulein Fritzi Scheff was not well suited in the 
part of Siebel. M. Salignac sang the Faust 
music well, though without fervour. On Friday 
came ‘Die Walkiire,’ with a strong cast: 
Madame Ternina as Briinnhilde, Fraulein Frem- 
stad as Fricka, Herr Kraus as Siegmund, Frau 
Egli as Sieglinde, and Van Rooy as Wotan ; the 
last named, however, was unfortunately taken 
ill during the performance, and he was replaced 
by Herr Winkelmann. On Saturday evening 
Fraulein Wedekind, of Dresden, created a 
favourable impression as Rosina in ‘ I] Barbiere 
di Siviglia,’ a light opera which comes now and 
again to remind us of a period when Rossini 
ruled the operatic world; for when the 
‘Barber’ was produced Wagner was only a 
baby boy. ‘Tristan’ was given on Tuesday, 
and next week we shall say something about the 
second performance, to take place next Monday. 


Or concerts the most notable have been the 
remaining ones devoted to Beethoven at the 
Queen’s Hall under Herr Weingartner. The 
performances of the symphonies have been very 
fine, the ninth drawing a full house. The Dul- 
wich choir sang well, while of the three instru- 
mental movements, the conductor created the 
strongest impression in the Allegro and in the 
Scherzo. Prof. Kruse may feel inclined to 
give us another Beethoven festival next year, 
with the same conductor. We would suggest 
that the concerts should not follow one another 
so closely. As to programmes, the symphonies 
are always welcome, but some less familiar 
works might be also given. The vocal recitals 
of Madame Valérie White, Madame Marchesi, 
Dr. Wiillner, and Mr. Landon Ronald proved 
highly successful. Of pianoforte recitals those 
of Busoni and Pachmann, of course, afforded in- 
tense satisfaction ; each in his own particular 
line has justly achieved high reputation. Herr 
Kreisler gave still another violin recital on 
Saturday. Miss Marie Hall appeared at the 
Tschaikowsky Concert at Queen’s Hall. 


THE executive committee of the British 
Musical Festival has issued a prospectus stating 





that promises for the guarantee fund of 5,000/. 
have so far only reached half that sum. 
The date for closing the list is fixed for 
June 25th. It is contemplated to give works 
by Byrd, Gibbons, Purcell, and madrigals, 
anthems, and glees by Willbye, Boyce, Horsley, 
&c. ; instrumental and vocal works by Bennett, 
Macfarren, Pearsall, and Sullivan, and of living 
composers Sirs Hubert Parry, C. V. Stanford, 
and A. C. Mackenzie, Drs. Cowen and Elgar, 
and Messrs. Edward German and Hamish 
MacCunn. The names also are given of many 
rising composers, works by whom are under 
consideration. 


A MOVEMENT has been started by members of 
the Handel Festival choir to present Dr. August 
Manns with his academic robes. A circular 
inviting subscriptions has been issued, and it is 
expected that the presentation will be made at 
the final rehearsal of the choir at Exeter Hall 
on Monday, June 15th. 


On May 16th we announced that Dr. F. Cowen 
and Mr. H. Wood would represent Dr. A. 
Manns at the Handel Festival, which will take 
place on June 23rd, 25th, 27th, with the general 
rehearsal as usual on the previous Saturday 
(June 20th). Since then, owing to pressure of 
work, Mr. Wood has withdrawn, so that the 
whole festival will be under the direction of 
Dr. Cowen. The solo vocalists engaged are 
Mesdames Albani, MacIntyre, Ella Russell, and 
Clara Butt, and Messrs. Ben Davies, Coates, 
Saunders, Rumford, A. Black, and Watkin 
Mills. ‘The Messiah’ and ‘Israel in Egypt’ 
will be given on the first and last days respec- 
tively, while ‘Acis and Galatea’ and a grand 
selection from ‘Solomon’ will constitute the 
chief features of the Selection Day. Sir Walter 
Parratt will be solo organist. 


THe Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung has received 
news from Director Conried to the effect that in 
the proposed New York performance of ‘ Par- 
sifal’ next Christmas, Burgstaller will imper- 
sonate Parsifal; Van Rooy, Amfortas ; Blass, 
Gurnemanz; and Ternina, Kundry. Owing, 
however, to the connexion of three artists with 
Bayreuth, the editor of the German paper 
thinks the news requires confirmation. And 
so do we. 


THE arrangements with regard to the unveil- 
ing of the Wagner monument in October are 
evidently forming the subject of much discussion 
since the refusal of Dr. Richter and Herr Felix 
Mottl to take part in the ceremony. Director 
Angelo Neumann has, it appears, proposed an 
open-air performance of ‘ Auf der Festwiese,’ 
the concluding scene of ‘Die Meistersinger,’ 
with a large choir and distinguished Wagner 
solo singers, under Dr. Richter’s direction, with 
Herr Mottl, Dr. Muck, and Herr Siegfried 
Wagner to assist him in the rehearsals, 


Mite. MarcueritE Co1rrier is the author of 
‘ Alyssa,’ based on an Irish legend, the poem 
which the candidates for this year’s Prix de 
Rome have to set to music. Among the latter 
was a@ young lady, who, however, withdrew at 
the last moment. ‘‘ Perhaps,’ says Le Ménestrel 
cf May 24th, ‘‘we might have had a Prix de 
Rome due to an exclusively feminine collabora- 
tion. What a good opportunity lost!” 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

. oyal Opera, Covent Garden. 

. Richard Strauss Festival, 8, St. James’s Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tuurs. Zur-Muehlen’s V Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
— Richard Strauss Festival, 8, 8 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

M. Raoul Pugno’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 

Miss Gertrude King’s Pianoforte Recital, 3. Bechstein Hall. 

Richard Strauss Festival, 8, St. James’s Hall. 

Misses Nellie and Ruby Holland and Erna’s Concert, 8.30, 
Bechstein Hall. 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

aT. King’s Colonials’ Concert, 3, Albert Hall. 

—  Kreisler’s Violin Recital, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 


it. James’s Hall. 


London Trio, 3, Royal Society of British Artists. 

E. Elgar's ‘ Dream of Gervntius,’3, Westminster Cathedral. 
M. Pachmann’s Chopin Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 





DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


IMPERIAL,—Shakspeare’s ‘Much Ado about Nothing, 


played in Four Acts. 
His Masxsty’s.—‘ The Gordian Knot,’ a Drama in Three 


Acts. By Claude Lowther. 

Ir is pleasant, after her excursion into 
Scandinavian drama, to welcome back 
Miss Terry into that domain of Shak- 
spearean comedy in which she has long 
had no rival. The delight derived from 
her resumption of Beatrice in ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing’ is, however, heavily 
weighted by the conditions under which 
the play is revived. So unfortunate are 
these, and, let it be added, so humiliating 
for our stage, that rather than accept them 
as the inevitable accessories of its produc- 
tion we should prefer to see ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing’ struck out of the list of 
acting plays. The one apparent object of 
the actors appears to be to ‘‘ make the play 
go,”’ according to the latest modern heresy, 
by accentuating what in it is farcical at the 
expense of what is poetical. With more justi- 
fication, but with results not much less disas- 
trous, the task has been accomplished with 
other works. ‘As You Like It’ is, indeed, 
the only acting play that has as yet escaped 
profanation. Not at all averse from the 
introduction of farce is Shakspeare, who 
provides abundant opportunities for it in 
Dogberry and Verges, and who not only 
blends it with the serious action of all his 
comedies, but even introduces it at times 
into tragedy. With him, however, its 
limitations are clearly defined, and the 
result of any over-stepping of these 


is fatal. As plays the main purpose 
of which is poetical, ‘As You Like 
It’ and ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ 


stand foremost, followed with no long 
interval by ‘Twelfth Night’ and ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ which last-named 
piece modern perversity has sought to con- 
vert into a tragedy. It would seem as if the 
most sluggish mind must see the exquisite 
poetry of ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ Think 
of the lines in which Claudio tells of his 
growing love for Hero, and narrates how after 
that war-thoughts 

Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 

Come thronging soft and delicate desires, 

All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 

Saying, I liked her ere I went to wars. 
Surely if ever there were lines which should 
be spoken with something of love’s ecstasy 
they are these. They were spoken as pro- 
saically and with as much indifference as 
though they were an inquiry, 

How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair ? 
Think also of those in which Leonato ex- 
claims concerning his besmirched daughter, 

Why doth not every earthly thing 
Cry shame upon her? &c., 
and ask whether any of those impetuous 
Italian noblemen who, with something more 
than Sophoclean irony, invoke on their own 
heads the very curse that Fate is forging for 
them, can beassigned more terrible utterance. 
Yet the delivery of these by one of the 
soundest and most experienced actors on 
the stage is as inept as that of the lines 
previously quoted by the youth to 
whom Claudio is assigned. On the other 
hand, when it is a question of befooling 
Benedick, the princes and their train can 
exaggerate and conduct themselves generally 
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in a fashion that must reveal their trick to 
any one endowed with a modicum of intelli- 
gence. With the exception of the Beatrice, 
the charm of which in certain scenes is 
retained, the performance is not merely 
inadequate: it is painfully wrong. Not at 
all the sort of play to be quickened with the 
breath of extravagance or farce, if it is not 
fragrant, fresh, and poetical, it is less than 
nothing. Quite proper is it that the spirit 
of youth should inform it, and Irving was 
right when he made his young nobles 
frisk, gambol, and carol in the joy of their 
youth. Gallants of the Middle Ages or the 
Renaissance did such things. Some points 
in Shakspeare’s treatment of his cha- 
racters need explanation; the ribald usage, 
for instance, of Leonato and Antonio by 
Don Pedro and Claudio. For the defence 
that is to be offered time does not serve. 
Meantime, we regret to have witnessed a 
presentation from which, until the scene of 
Hero’s repudiation, poetry is all but absent. 
We do not speak of Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
scenery, much of which, especially the scene 
of Leonato’s garden, with an enormous 
structure of apparent wicker-work, fails to 
convey to us any intelligible idea. 
Altogether too strong for modern tastes is 
the three-act drama with which Mr. Claude 
Lowther made at His Majesty’s his début 
as a dramatist. Its failure to hit public 
taste was, however, as much due to the 
excessive deliberation of the actors—a 
besetting vice of the English stage—as to 
the character of the story. In any cir- 
cumstances it would have been difficult to 
commend to English tastes a work in which, 
as in ‘La Tosca’ of M. Sardou and in many 
romances of the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury -- as, indeed, in the early forms of devil- 
worship said to have been practised in 
France —sensuality and _ bloodthirstiness 
are closely linked. The title originally 
bestowed upon the play was ‘ Friendship,’ 
and it is upon a perverse reading of the 
obligations of this that the action rests. A 
rising young politician, whose name is a 
portion of the heritage of France, and whose 
failure is a matter of concern to the legitimist 
cause, has fallen into the toils of a woman 
of lurid beauty and of insatiable passions. 
In the arms of this new Delilah the latest 
Samson lies powerless and enslaved, oblivious 
of name, duty, or any form of moral or 
social responsibility. So sensible is he of 
his own weakness and degradation, that he 
declares that while the woman lives he will 
be her slave. Upon this hint his friend, a 
new Damon, acts. He will slay the woman, 
and so set her victim free. Entering her 
boudoir, he strangles her with her own hair. 
In so doing, however, his motive is not 
wholly disinterested. Himself a cripple and 
a decadent, he has fallen beneath the spells of 
the Circe, and what appears from a mis- 
taken standpoint to be justiciary may well 
be sensual. When menaced with extermina- 
tion the siren is rather caught by the idea. 
Anything is preferable to the grey mono- 
tony of her existence. While using for 
the purpose of subjugating her self-con- 
stituted executioner every animal charm she 
possesses, the heroine also dares and provokes 
him to kill her. Like Hedda Gabler, she 


holds that so long as death is beautiful it is 
not a thing to be shunned. She bares her 
throat to his knife, and plaits her own 





luxuriant hair into strands in which she 
may be tied. Like the heroine of Webster’s 
immortal drama, she treats death as princes 
do some great ambassador, and meets his 
weapon half way. To the last moment it is 
doubtful whether in the fight that is waged 
lust or atonement will conquer—to which, 
indeed, the crowning action is to be attri- 
buted. Perverse and abhorrent as this scene 
is, it might have held the public by sheer 
force of savagery had not patience been 
exhausted by the prolongation of the pre- 
vious action and the funereal time to which 
the whole was taken. The principal cha- 
racters were played by Mr. Tree, Mr. 
Taber, and Miss Olga Nethersole. Their 
talent, even, could not prevail over the 
slowness of the performance, for which, 
indeed, they were in part responsible. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 

‘Tritey ’ replaces this evening at His 
Majesty’s ‘ The Gordian Knot,’ the run of which 
has been the briefest easily conceivable under 
existing conditions. 


‘ JovzeELLE,’ a love story in five acts, by M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck, produced at the Gymnase 
on the 20th inst., is a curious poetical and fan- 
tastic work, the scene of which isa magic island. 
The action, for which Merlin the seer is respon- 
sible, shows the love between Joyzelle, played by 
Madame Georgette Leblanc, and Lanceor, whose 
representative is M. Albert Darmont. By her 
virginal devotion and innocence the girl saves 
the life of her lover. If, as will probably be 
the case, this piece finds its way to London, the 
most zealous defenders of the purity of our 
stage will find nothing at which to cavil. 


On Saturday last, at the Court Theatre, 
Mr. Saunders produced once more the morality 
of ‘ Everyman,’ which bids fair, in its new home, 
to rank among the attractions of the season. 


Mr. Atrrep Austin’s poetical drama, 
‘Flodden Field,’ which is to be produced by 
Mr. Tree at His Majesty’s Theatre on June 8th, 
will be published as a volume by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. two days later. 


Rosertson’s ‘Caste’ has been given during 
the week at the Criterion Theatre, with Miss 
Marie Tempest in the part of Polly Eccles, 
Mr. Gilbert Hare as Sam Gerridge, Miss Kate 
Rorke as Esther, Miss Carlotta Addison as the 
‘* Marquise,” Mr. Benjamin Webster as George 
D’Alroy, and Mr. Dawson Milward as Captain 
Hawtree. Miss Tempest’s first assumption of 
Polly Eccles took place a year ago at the Hay- 
market. This evening the Criterion closes, to 
reopen on Tuesday with the new adaptation 
of Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox, ‘Just Like 
Callaghan.’ 

Tus rendering for Mr. George Alexander of 
‘Les Affaires sont les Affaires’ of M. Octave 
Mirbeau, of which we have spoken as forth- 
coming at the St. James’s, will be executed 
by Mr. Robert Hichens. 

‘THe GoLpEN SILENCE’ is the title of the new 
drama by Mr. Haddon Chambers with which in 
the autumn Mr. Bourchier hopes to reopen the 
Garrick. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—W. P.—W. V. C.—W. M. F. P.— 
received. 

K. de M.—Many thanks. 

J. N. F.—Sending to you. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUE post free on application, 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


WAR RECORD of the YORK and 


LANCASTER REGIMENT (1900-1902). From Regi- 
mental and Private Sources. By A. H.C. KEARSRY, 
D.S.0. With a Preface by Col. KIRKPATRICK, C.B., 
lately commanding the Ist York and Lancaster Regi- 
ment. Illustrated with Photographs and Sketches by 
H. R. Headlam and E. Cooke. 

“It isa somewhat new departure to publish the history 
of aregiment during a single campaign. The idea, how- 
ever, is a good one, for the monograph can be written while 
the events are fresh in the memory...... The author writes 
modestly and temperately, avoiding criticism of his superior 
officers, recognizing the fact that generals must know more 
of what is going on than junior regimental officers.” 

Broad Arrow, 


THIRD EDITION, post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW to LOOK at PICTURES. By 
ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illus- 
trations. 

‘* This book, which we have read with great pleasure, shows 
that the author has both wide sympathy and knowledge, 
and it cannot but be largely helpful to those who wish to 
increase their interest in pictures. A better gift for people 
who are dimly ‘ fond of pictures,’ but who regret that they 
‘know nothing about them,’ could not be found.”’—Spectator, 


SWIFT’S PROSE WORKS. 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
To be completed in 12 vols. small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Vol. VI.—The DRAPIER’S LETTERS. 


With Portrait. [Bohn’s Standard Library. 





Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton 


HOLBORN, M.A. With 40 Illustrations and a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. (Great Masters Series. 





Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[Great Masters Series. 
‘*Mr. Streeter’s ‘ Botticelli’ is one of the best volumes 
that have yet appeared in the ‘Great Masters’ Series. The 
author evidently has a thorough knowledge of Botticelli's 
work, and of the voluminous literature that has gathered 
round it within the present generation, and he expresses 
his views with modesty and good taste. The chapter headed 
‘Characteristics of his Art’ contains one of the fairest and 
most sympathetic estimates of Botticelli that we remember 
to have read since Pater’s famous essay.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; 
or in leather, with a Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. By 


McDOUGALL SCOTT, B.A. With 8 Illustrations. 
[Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters. 





HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


The AGE of SHAKESPEARE 
(1579-1631). By THOMAS SECCOMBE and J. W. 
ALLEN. With an Introduction by Prof. HALES. 
Vol. I. POETRY and PROSE. Vol. II. The DRAMA. 





THE 
CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


With nearly 500 Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


Now complete in 39 pocket volumes, pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
net each; or limp leather, 2s. net. 


PLAYS, 37 vols. POEMS, 1 vol. 
SONNETS, 1 vol. 


“This delightful edition deserves all the popularity 
which, we believe, it is acquiring. For cheapness, taste in 
‘manufacture,’ and excellence in illustration, these neat 
little volumes, each containing a play, are unsurpassed.” 

Daily News. 

‘The most charming of recent pocket editions of Shake- 
speare.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“The ‘Chiswick’ should easily be first among pocket 
Shakespeares.”— Pall Mali Gazette, 

BOOKCASES may now be had to hold the 39 volumes. 

Prices on application. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





SIR ROBERT HART ON CHINA. 


‘THESE from the LAND of SINIM.” Essays on the 


Chinese Question. By Sir ROBERT HART, Bart., G.C.M.G., Director of Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs. New Edition, with a New Chapter, ‘China, Reform, and the Powers.’ Demy 8yvo, 6s. 


«“ The book is the pronouncement of a great expert—the greatest China-Englishman of our time—ona 
subject of the first political importance. . : These essays constitute one of the most important contributions 
to the study of the Chinese Question.’ "Daily Chronicle. 


NEW WORK BY W. 8. LILLY. 


CHRISTIANITY and MODERN CIVILISATION: being 


some Chapters in European History. Demy 8yvo, 12s. 62. net. 
This book is a recasting, with several entirely new chapters, of Mr. ga 's well-known volume, ‘Some 
Chapters in European History,’ which has for some while been out of print 


MR. MALLOCK’S NEW BOOK. 


RELIGION as a CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. By W. H. 
MALLOCK, Author of ‘ Is Life worth Living?’ ‘Social Equality,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


«In more senses than one, perfectly unique.” — Daily News. 
“No Rg gon this defence of religious belief unmoved: now ironic, now exalted, always con- 
incing. —Daily Mai 
«The interest of mankind in these problems is undying, and it will be hard to find in recent works a 
discussion of them with greater candour and ability than is here presented.”—Daily Zelegraph. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


LIGHT and LEADING, and other SOCIAL SKETCHES, 


By JOHN F.CRUMP. Crown 8yo. [In June. 


DICKENS AS A POET, 


The VERSE of CHARLES DICKENS. Edited 
Arranged, with Bi hical Introducti , by F.G. KITTON. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This isa sg of all Charles Dickens’s work in metre, including the lyrics to his little-known 
operettas. Mr. Kitton, the foremost authority on Dickensiana, contributes brief introductions, full of 
information and colour. 


and 





NEW NOVELS. 


MAJOR W. P. DRURY'S NEW NOVEL OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


The SHADOW on the QUARTER-DECK. By Major 
bof P. DRURY, ‘Author of ‘ Bearers of the Burden,’ ‘The Passing of the Flag-Ship,’ &c. Crown 8yo, 


This is the first long novel by the author of ‘ Bearers of the Burden,’ and ‘The Passing of the Flag-Ship,’ 
nd is a powerful and exciting story of life in the Royal Navy. 
A STORY OF THE STAGE. 


A DAUGHTER of THESPIS. By Joun D. Barry. 


8v0, 6s. 


Crown 
[In June. 
MR. THOMAS COBB’S NEW STORY. 


The COMPOSITE LADY. By Tuomas Coss. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


(In Jun 
Mr. Cobb’s new novel is a delicate comedy of love and intrigue, circling round an entirely new theme, 
dealing with artistic life. 
THE NEW NOVELIST OF WESSEX. 


A RUSTIC DREAMER, and other Stories. By Witxi- 


sabe na Author of ‘The W + Aine of Romance.’ Crown 8vo, with Cover Design by William 
ye, 3s. 6a 
“A HUMAN DRAMA, GRIM AND REALISTIC.”—Times. 


The DEVIL’S KEG. By Ringweti CuLtum. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“If this is the author's first essay as a novelist, he has a bright future before him. We a the 
life-like character of the good but weak old ‘Poker John’ one of the finest creations of modern ficti 


Liverpool Daily ‘Post. 
GEORGE GISSING’S GREAT NOVEL. 


OUR FRIEND the CHARLATAN. By GeorGe Gissrna. 


A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS ON SCIENCE AND ART. 
A TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. By 


WILFRID J. LINEMAN, M.I.Mech.E. Sixth Edition, Rewritten and greatly Enlarged. With about 
900 Illustrations and Diagrams, and 18 Folding Plates. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A Practical 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING TESTING. 


Work for Second and Third Year Students, Engineers, and others. By C. D. ASPINALL PARR, 
M.Inst.E.E. With 218 Diagrams and 31 Tables, &c. New Edition. 8vo, 9s. net. 


DECORATIVE BRUSH WORK for SCHOOLS. 


FLORENCE BROOME. With Examples and Designs. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


POTTERY: a Practical Handbook for Art Teachers 


and Students. By RICHARD LUNN, Teacher at the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
STAINED GLASS. By Lewis F. Day. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. By C. T. Linnsay. With 


numerous Illustrations. 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of DESIGN. An Advanced 


Text-Book on Decorative Art. Being a Sequelto the Author’s ‘Lessons on Decorative Art.’ By FRANK 
G. JACKSON. With 700 Illustrations. New Edition. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


STUDIES in PLANT FORM and DESIGN. By W. 


MIDGLEY and A. E. V. LILLEY. With numerous Illustrations. Twelfth Thousand, Revised and 
Enlarged. Demy 8yo, 6s. 


Demy 8vo0, 6s. net. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL 


HAVE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THE COMPLETION OF THEIR 
BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The last Volume, ‘COLLECTED PAPERS,’ contains many scattered writings of 
Charles Dickens not hitherto included in any Edition of his Works, together w th & 
Complete Series of the Prefaces which he prefixed to all Editions published during his 


Lifetim: 
het THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION, 


In Nineteen Volumes, with all the Original Illustrations. Biographical Introductions by 
ARTHUR WAUGH, and a Cover Design in full gold by W. B. MACDOUGALL. 


Price 3s, 6d. per Volume. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS—LITERARY AND POPULAR. 
« bet sat not know a better Dickens.”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A handsome library edition at a popular price, bound in fine red art vellum, as smooth as linen anc 
highly gilt en establishing a new record in the book trade.”— Queen. 
rary success of the edition is assured. Print, » paper. and general form are excellent. We have 
Dew. dea ouuiee for an edition to which Messrs. Chapman & Hall have brought all their resources, old and 
new.”—Academy. 
«An excellent edition. The introduction in each case is just what it should be; judiciously concise, ant 
yet ot of knowledge.’’—Athenaum. 
ond praise, both for cheap hoi me 
es Tee introductions are equally discriminating and statin, 
highly : it is altogether delightful.’’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


SKETCHES by BOZ. With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
The BA K PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations by Seymour vag Phiz. 
OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by George Cruikshank 

gay nae NICKLEBY. With an Illustrations by Phiz. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by ‘George perermnose and Phiz. 

BARNABY RUDGE. With 78 Illustrations by George Cattermole and 

ee llega nh ee ae. from ITALY; aud A CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 16 Illus- 

y Marcu 

MARTIN CHUZZLE EWIT. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, and HARD TIMES. With Illustrations by Landseer, Maclise, Stanfield, Leech, 
Doyle, Walker, &c. 

DOMBEY and SON. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 40 lllustrations by Phiz. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz 

LITTLE DORRIT. With 49 Illustrations by Phiz. 

a5 1 ——— and Doig esd including MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
by Dalziel, Fraser, Green, Mahony, Phiz, a &e. 

A TALE of Tw vo CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by Phiz 

GREAT BXPECTATIONS, ane The UN {COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 16 Illustrations by Marcus- 

c. 


Stone and J. G. Pin 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 40 Il So 8 Marcus Stone. 
ECE: h 16 yong by Luke Fildes and F. Walker. 





We cannot commend the edition too 


With 34 Illustrations. 


EDWIN DROOD, and REPRINTED PI 
COLLECTED PAPERS. With Illustrations * Phiz and Cruikshan 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION, 
On India Paper. In cloth, 2s. net per vol.; in leather, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
Each containing a Frontispiece Portrait. 


A Handy and Delicate Edition upon a specially made quality of India Paper, 80 delicate 
that, while the Edition is printed in an admirably clear type, the whole of ‘ The French: 
Revolution,’ consisting of upwards of 800 pages, is comprised in a single volume of about 
half an inch in thickness, he Publishers believe that, for general convenience, combined 
be | elegance and taste, this Copyright Edition will be found to stand entirely without a 
riva 
The FRENCH BEVOLUTION: a History. Inlv 
SARTOR RESARTUS; HEROVES, HERO- WORSHIP, and the HEROIC in HISTORY; 

PRESENT. In 1y¥ 


The LIFE of SCHILLER, aad The LIFE of JOHN STERLING. In 1 vo 
CRITICAL and oo" aS ESSAYS; EARLY KINGS of NORWAY; The PORTRAIT cf JOHN 





PAST and 


<NOX. In 3 vols. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’ 8S LETTERS and SPEECHES. In 2 vols. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP and TRAVELS. In 1 vol. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, and Translations from the German, &c. In 1 vol. 
OTHER VOLUMES TO BE ANNOUNCED. 


THE WOMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by ETHEL M, M. McKENNA. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. net per vol. 

The reader of THE WOMAN’S LIBRARY will find practical advice and entertaining gossip upon every 
sort of employm ment, occupation, amusement, and diversion open to women at the present time, THE 
WOMAN'S LIBRARY will prove, in short, the ———- — vade mecum. 


EDUCATION and PROFESSIONS for WOMEN. Con- 
tainin ers by Miss JANET HOGARTH on ‘Higher Education.’ Mrs. KENDAL on ‘The Stage.’ 
Mrs For. NG on ‘Art.’ Miss BEATRICE ORANGE on ‘‘Teaching.’ Miss BILLINGTON cn 
pee my Dr. ETHEL LAMPORT on‘ Medicine.’ Miss MARGARET IRWIN on ‘ Public Work.’ 
Miss MABYN ARMOUR on ‘Sanitary Inspecting.’ 


VOLUME II. 
NEEDLEWORK. Profusely Illustrated. 
‘Embroidery,’ by Miss RUTH M. DAY. ‘ Dressmaking,’ by Mis: J. E DAVIS, 
Lm pie of the Manchester Munici School of Technology. ‘ Millinery,’ + Miss CLARA HILL, 
Registered Teacher to the City and Guilds of London Institute. ‘Knitting and Crochet,’ by Mrs. and 


Miss ‘TURNBULL. 
VOLUME III. A 
* Ethical 


NURSERY and SICK-ROOM. Containin 
Training of Children,’ by Lady ISABEL ——— ‘Practical Care of Children,’ by ETHEL 
LAMPORT. ‘Nursing,’ by Miss H. F. GET 





Including 


f the Women’s Work 


- il Iv. 


SOME ARTS and CRAFTS. With numerous Illustrations. 

Containing ‘Furnishing and Decoratipn,’ by Miss MAY CRO MMELIN and _ CAROLINE SHAW. 

‘Woodcarving,’ by Miss a E a Assistant Teacher at the School of A SMe South 
Kensin; ‘ Enamelling,’ ~ HALLE. ‘Decorative he by Miss Bed BAYLEY, 
Foundress of the Bushey "schoo of iw renving. ‘Bookbinding,’ by ETHEL M. M. MCKENNA. 


COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING. By Mrs. Praca. 





The LIGHTER BRANCHES of AGRICULTURE. With 


an Introduction by Lady WARWICK, and numerous Illustrations, containi ng ‘ Market Garheoieg oo” 
Fruit-Growing,’ ‘ Poultry Farming,’ “Marketio g,’ ‘ Women’s Settlements,’ by Miss EDITH BRA 

Warden of the Lady Warwick Hostel. ‘ Dairying,’‘ Bee Keeping,’ by Miss LA MOTHE, Sub- Warden: 
of the Lady Warwick Hostel. 





London: CHAPMAN 


& HALL, Luirep. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


—_—— 


KNITTERS in the SUN. By 
ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘A Secret 
of the North Sea,’ 


“The characters are exceedingly well drawn, and the 
book is written in a pleasant, leisurely style, which makes 
ite reading most enjoyable.”— To-day. 

** The fragrant breath of English meadows is in this book. 
It is full of the atmosphere of a t country-side......He 
writes with ease and refinement, and handles with 
—— talent the psychological problems which such a 

involves.”— Scotsman. 
hows a more powerful grip on human nature than he 
had hitherto attained.”—Daily Express. 

“A story which will certainly please Mr. Gissing’s 
numerous readers.” — Times. 


OVERDUE. By W. Clark Russell. 


**Fascinating.”—Punch. 
** Admirable.”—Great Thoughts. 


SEMI-SOCIETY. By Frank 
RICHARDSON, Author of ‘The King’s 
Counsel.’ 

**An amusing seo dl ete novel...... His epigrams are 


a delight. ”— Specta’ 
“Mr. Rubasieen, is a prose Juvenal.”—Atheneum., 


HAVILAND’S CHUM. By Bertram 
MITFORD, Author of ‘ The Gun-Runner,’ 


** A well-told tale.”— Times. 
“ Full of vivid excitement first and last.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 





RAMBLES in WOMANLAND. By 
MAX O’RELL, Author of ‘H.R.H. Woman,’ 
* Between Ourselves,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s, 6d. 

“Entertaining and delightful.” —St. /ames's Gazette. 

** We hardly know whether to recommend the book to our 
readers or not. They will not put it down once begun—that 
is certain.” — Spectator. 

“*With a pretty wit and a turn for epigram, this writer 

scarcely be dull, and no one will turn to one or other of 


can 
these chatty chapters without being pleasantly entertained.” 
Scotsman, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
NOW READY. 
D Oo N J U A N, 
CANTOS 17 AND 18. 


74 pages, ls., in Pictorial Wrapper. 
Sent post free for 12 penny Stamps. 


London: Arliss Andrews, Ltd., 31, Museum Street. 


HE WRITERS’ YEAR-BOOK, 1903. 
500 PLACES to SELL MSS , PHOTOS, and DRAWINGS. 

It is a Commercial Directory, givi ng Address, Rates, Times of Pay- 
ment, = ig of Contri Fibers p of all Magazines, Papers, &c., 
Pure MS8., Photos, or Drawings. Articles by AARON ATSON, 
FIL, EL ZABETH BANKS, and Gg yh K eggs F.R.S.L. 

Price ls. 6d. net; post free, ls. 
The Writers’ Year-Book Co. Granville House, tease Street, Strand. 


ITERARY MEN and Others.—SEVERAL 
COPIES of MSS. or LETTERS can be written (the Original in Ink 
or Pencil) by the use of our PENCARBON. There is only one PEN- 











1.—If you cannot get it from your Stationer write 
direct to the PENCARBON CO., Liurrep, 134, London Road, icester. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





Estab.) (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund nearly . £5,900,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... eee ++. 211,750,000 


PROFITS. 


These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, £4,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 


Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
- cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


tageous. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
BanTsune, 





ie best remedy for 
ACIDITY of tes STOMA CH, 
HEADACHE, 


* and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Ladiew, Chil for Delicate Constitutions, 
— aud Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA 





THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 

PROF. BURY on HISTORY. IRISH POETS and DREAMERS, 

RELIGION as a CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. 

AN AMERICAN WRITER on SHAKSPEARE. 

NEW NOVELS:-—The Conflict; No Hero; Richard Rosny; The Duke Decides; The Machinations of 
the Myo-ok ; Catherine Sterling ; Annals of Hollyfont ; Reprobate Silver; A Woman’s Calvary, 

EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS, SHORT STORIES, AMERICAN BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Paris in *48; The Love of an Uncrowned Queen; “Illustrated Pocket 
Library of Plain and Coloured Books”; A Rendering of Omar; The Law of Copyright; The 
‘* Biographical Edition” of Dickens; Dickens’s Poems and Verses; With the Eyes of Youth; 
Bret Harte’s Condensed Novels ; Euphranor ; Danteiana. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

R. H. STODDARD; ‘MORE HINTS on ETIQUETTE’; CELTIC LITERATURE; ‘WYNNERE and 
WASTOURE’; SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :— Medical Books ; Crannog or Fish-Bothy ; Societies; Meetings Next Week; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Salons; Mr. Sargent at the Carfax Gallery ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Third Cycle of the ‘Ring’; ‘Romeo and Juliet’; Mr. MacDowell at the Philharmonic 
Concert ; Joachim Quartet Concerts; Beethoven Festival ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Graves’s ‘ Clytzemnestra’; Gossip. 








The ATHENAUM for May 16 contains Articles on The ATHEN 4iUM for May 9 contains Articles on 
+f N. NEW MEMORIALS of JANE BL A a 

RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES in LONDO CHAPTERS on NATIONAL EDUCATIO 

OXFORD at the CROSS ROADS. The LETTERS of DOROTHY OSBORNE 

The HISTORY of Mr. DECASTRO. MEDLEVAL FRENCH LITERATURE. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY. A STUDY of PROSE FICTION. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Adventures bey Harry Revel; Overdue; Lovein | NEW NOVELS: 5 Gromterengh Beacon; The be Child ; gs the 


a Life; ‘“Croppies, Lie Down”: ‘The Squireen; Wyem arke’s Avery ‘he Si From Crooked Roots ; A Modern Robyn I 00d ; 
Mother ; Histolte Comique ; La Fille du Braconnier. Aver: e Steeple ; The Blue Goose ; Grace Marlow. 
LOGIC and PSYCHOLOGY. poe 


Es. 

RECENT CELTIC LITERATURE. OUR LIBRARY. TABLE -—A New Book on Australia; War Record of 

ESSAYS. the York a Mr. jain in Africa 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Persian Problem ; Rambles in Woman- Self- Government vin Canada ; Ruskin Wy the Gladstone Family: 
land ; Obermann ; The ey of General Bacon; M. Novicow on the a “ Edinbu Waverleys and Life of Scott; Wisdom on the 

Expansion of France ; The Clergy List and Crockford ; Booksellers’ oie : a stem ; rints of Hardy and Meredith, and other Classics. 
oO 

LYLY’S {DOUBTFUL POEMS’; The BEDE MEMORIAL; The 
AUTHORSHIP of ‘ROBINSON CRUSOE’; BIBLIOTHECA 

PHILLIPPICA. 





jogues. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
SERIAL RIGHTS in STORIES; LYLY’S ‘DOUBTFUL POEMS’ 
“WYNNERE and WASTOURE’; SALES. 


A1so— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Chemical L ; Societies; Meetings Next Week; | SCIENCE: —Botanical Literature; Societies ; Meetings Next Week; 


ALso— 





Gossi| P. 
FINE ARTS : — Royal Academy ; Minor Exhibitions; Herr von er ARTS :—The Royal Academy; Minor Exhibitions; The Biblio- 
pc yar ago the ‘Jahrbuch’; Pictures by Gainsborough at Stutt- heké Maraslé; Gainsborough’s Pictures; The Gambart Sale ; 





gart; T je Ho! liand Engravings ; Sales; Gossip. eo sip. 
music:—'8 ''. lacci’; ‘Cavalleria | MUSIC:—The ‘Ring’; Messager’s ‘Véronique’; Parry’s ‘War ani 
Rusticana’ ; ‘Tohen rin’; Recitais by Dr. Wiil ner, Miss Grainger- ee Lamond’s Pianoforte Recital ; Gossip; Performances Next 


roe Mr. Thomas Meux, Herr Hofmann, and Herr Zwintscher; Wee 
Goss Performances Next Wee! DRAMA — tacpgy 3 ae Little Countess’; Dante and the Clock at 
ry ossip. 


DRAMA reat Exile’; ‘ Mrs. Gouiet 8 Necklace’; Gossip. rury Lane; 








The ATHENAIUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For view of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 
The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &ec. 








Price 43d., free by post of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, H.C. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


*¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— @uardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, B.C. 
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A H. BULLEN’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~>—_ 


IDEAS OF GOOD AND EVIL: 
. 
A Book of Essays. 
By W. B. YEATS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 

‘“‘Like Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Meredith, Mr. Yeats 
appeals to us almost as much by his fine skill in ‘ that other 
beauty of prose’ as by the infinite and delicate beauty of his 
poems......He alone of living writers has the music and the 
colour and the light of words ; for he alone of living writers 


bas the faculty of producing a definite effect not by the 


emphasis, but by the delicacy of his assertions.” 
Daily News. 


WHERE THERE IS 
NOTHING: 
Being Vol. I. of Plays for an Irish Theatre. 
By W. B. YEATS. 


3s 6d, net, [ Immediately. 


FRIENDS OF YESTERDAY. 
By [Miss] A. M. WILSON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Ready, 


“The types that Mr. Wilson reproduces with such sym- 
pathy and insight from an East Anglian village in ‘a cosy 
corner of the map of England’ have the freshness of the 
ancient world.”— Manchester Guardian. 


THOMAS CAMPION’S 
WORKS. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, net. [ Ready. 


This Volume contains Campion’s Songs, Masques, and 
Observations in the Art of English Poesy. 


THE POETRY OF GEORGE 
WITHER. 
Edited by F. SIDGWICK. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, net. 


‘The editor has explored with care every trace of facts 
tending to elucidate Wither’s life.”—Manchester Guardian. 


MEMOIRS 
OF COUNT GRAMMONT. 
By Count ANTHONY HAMILTON. 
Edited by GORDON GOODWIN. 
With 21 Portraits, 


2 vols. 12mo, 12s. net. 


“ There is a liberal supply of portraits of famous men and 
beauties of the time. The book is tastefully bound; and Mr. 
Gordon Goodwin, the editor, is to be congratulated on the 
extent of his knowledge as exhibited both in the introduc- 
tion and the notes.”— Atheneum, 


BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON. 
Faithfully Translated by J. M. RIGG, 


With Illustrations by Louis Chalon. 
Imperial 8vo, 2 vols, 24s. net. 


Photogravure 


“‘The new work will be a delight to th 11 
virtuoso.” — Notes and Queries. a a 
“Notable for its beauty.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A, H. BULLEN, 
47, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 





EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 
COMPLETION OF NEW ISSUE. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


In 12 vols. with new Illustrations and Maps, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 


Price 15s. each. 


“The new issue of ‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel’ is a publication of great value, and contains in 
convenient form the latest geographical results of travel 
and research, adequately treated. Not only is the informa- 
tion accurate, but the form in which the work is produced 
is admirable, and English geograpby may be proud of such 
a series. It is useful for educational purposes and for 
reference, and pleasant to the general reader.” —At umn, 





EUROPE.—Vol. I. The COUNTRIES 
of the MAINLAND (excluding the NORTH-WEST). 
By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A. B.Sc. With 31 Maps 


and 101 Illustrations. 
“‘Mr. Chisholm’s name is a guarantee for accurate and scholarly 


work, and the present volume is worthy of his gi cy 4 
anchester Guardian. 


EUROPE.—Vol. II. The BRITISH 
ISLES, SCANDINAVIA, DENMARK, and the LOW 
COUNTRIES. By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A. B.Sc. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


“A monument of careful and painstaking industry.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


ASIA.— Vol. I. NORTHERN and 
EASTERN ASIA, CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKE- 
STAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, and JAPAN. 
By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 8 Maps and 91 Illus- 


trations. 
“ Mr. Keane has brought together a wide and most impressive array 
of facts and statistics, and his book has the additional advantage of 
numerous illustrations, a copious index, and a singularly fine set of 


coloured maps.’’— Speaker. 
ASIA.—Vol. II. SOUTHERN and 


WESTERN ASIA, AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, INDO- 
CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY in ASIA, 
ARABIA, and PERSIA. By A. H. KEANH, F.RG.S. 


With 7 Maps and 89 Illustrations. 
“ The two volumes form a most useful summary.” —TZimes. 


AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. 
By A. H. KEANB, F.R.G.S. With 11 Maps and 77 


Illustrations. 
“The preparation of the book must have involved immense and 
original labour. Mr. Keane is to be complimented on the manner in 
which he has discharged his task.” —Glasgow Herald. 


AFRICA.—Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. 
By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 11 Maps and 92 


Illustrations. 
“An admirable repertory not merely of geographical information 
proper, but of so much of history, ethnography, and political vicissi- 
tudes as is required to illustrate and explain the geography.” —Times. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol.I. CANADA 
and NEWFOUNDLAND. By SAMUEL EDWARD 
DAWSON, Litt.D. (Laval) F.R.S.C. With 18 Maps and 


90 Illustrations. 
‘The general scope and execution of the work, like those of its pre- 


decessors, are admirable.” —Atheneum. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. The 
UNITED STATES. By HENRY GANNETT, Chief 
Geographer of the United States Geological Survey. 
With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 

“The topography, geology, climate, history, and population of the 

States are thoroughly and yet concisely treated.”—Literature. 


CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA.— 
Vol. I. SOUTH AMBRICA. By A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 


F.R.S. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
“A valuable and richly illustrated compendium of the geography of 
South America.”— Geographical Journal. 


CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA.— 
Vol. II. CENTRAL AMERICA. By A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
F.R.S. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 

‘«The volume is an extremely useful and instructive compendium of 
the subjects of which it treats.”—Nature. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol.I. AUSTRALIA 
and NEW ZEALAND. By ALFRED RUSSEL WAL- 
LACE, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. With numerous Maps and 


Illustrations. 
“Dr. Wallace’s book may be fidently r 





Saturday Review. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. MALAYSIA 
and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOKES. By F.H. H. 
GUILLEMARD, M.D. With numerous Maps and 
Illustrations. 

“«Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most interesting and 
accurate account extant on the tropical portion of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago.”—Nature. 

Detailed Iilustrated Prospectus gratis on application, 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C, 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE COMPLETE VOLUME WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, PRICE 7s. 6d. 
CASSELL’S UNIQUE FINE-ART WORK. 


ROYAL 


ACADEMY 


PICTURES. 


This year's issue will contain FOUR BEAUTIFUL REMBRANDT PHOTGRAVURES of notable Pictures, one of which will form the Frontispiece to each 
Part, and all will be included in the Volume; also issued in Four Parts, 1s. net each. Part 4 ready shortly. 


“The most perfect representation of the Academy ever placed within reach of the public.”— Westminster Gacette, 


Parts 1, 2, and 3 now ready. 





Part 4 and the Complete Volume will be ready about June 4. 


GREAT NEW WORK ON SPORT. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 12s. 


THE SPORTS OF THE WORLD. 


Written by EMINENT AUTHORITIES, and Edited by F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S. F.Z.S. 


With several Hundreds of New and Original Illustrations, 





First Large | 


of Mr. 


NOTICE, — Zhe 
Edition prepared 


Novel, The ADVENTURES 


of HARRY REVEL, price | 


6s., was exhausted within a few 


days of publication, and a’ 


SECOND IMPRESSION is 


now on sale. 
PUNCH says: — 
“\ A” decidedly interesting story......The Baron warrants 
you that, be you mystified ever so much, yet will you not 
ut down the book until, in company with little Master 
evel,fyou have assisted at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo.” 


NOTICE. — The 





First Large 


Edition prepared of Miss 
CONSTANCE SMEDLEY’S 
New Novel, An APRIL 


PRINCESS, price 6s. is 
already nearly exhausted. 


TRUTH says :— 
“The humour is sparkling, spontaneous, and abundant. 
It is a very pleasant phantasy.” 
The ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE says :— 
“ A daringly fresh and original book. It should make its 
author’s name.” 





“Here is a cheap and handsome edition 
that will further extend its circle of friends.” 
Literary World. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 
By J. M. BARRIE, 
POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 3s. 6d. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON AMERICA. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


| 
QUILLER - COUCI?S New AMERICA AT WORK. 


| By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 
With 38 Pages of Illustrations, 


“ Vivid and observant studies,” — Times. 

‘- A book which is calculated to startle Britons.” 
Atheneum, 

| *,* The first large Edition was exhausted 

| within a few days of publication, and a 

|SECOND IMPRESSION is NOW on 

| SALE, 


| 
| 
| 


| 





A NEW VOLUME FOR NATURALISTS. 
JUST READY, price 21s. net. 


THE BUTTERFLIES AND 
MOTHS OF EUROPE. 


By W. F. KIRBY, F.LS. F.E.S, 
With 54 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, 


A clear illustrated guide for the nature-lover, 
student, and collector, 


ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED 
EDITION. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’'S BOOK OF 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Describing more than 600 Outdoor and Indoor 
Games and Amusements, and containing nearly 
1,000 Illustrations, 








“Probably most of his admirers regard ‘ Rudder 
Grange’ as the very best example of Mr. Stockton’s 
genial wit and that meditative manner of putting 
the most perplexing situations which was so 
irresistible; these will find the same qualities in the 
stories comprised in this collection. John Gayther 
is a capital character...... The stories are highly 
ingenious, convincing, and whimsically enter- 
taining ; the persons have all the distinctness and 
actuality given by those slight touches and little 
familiar traits which lent their peculiar charm to 
the author’s previous works.”—The World, 


JOHN GAYTHER’S 
GARDEN. 
By FRANK STOCKTON. 


With 8 Illustrations, 6s. 





“An excellent melodrama, with all the most 
modern improvements. Mr. Headon Hill always 
hits his mark, In this kind of novel the plot ’s the 
thing. So cunningly wrought is Mr. Headon Hill's 
latest plot that the main structure of it may be 
explained without enlightening the reader, It is 
all most thrilling.”— Morning Post. 


THE 


DUKE DECIDES. 


By HEADON HILL. 
With 8 Illustrations, 6s. 





NOTICE. — MAX PEMBERTON’S brilliant New Novel, entitled RED 
MORN, commences in the JUNE PART of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, 
Now Ready, price 6d., which begins a New Volume. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Luurep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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